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rmay wish. 
)HMAN Offers great advantages to ad | golored fruit again. 


its cireulation ts large and among the | been disappointed in finding he could not 
e and intelligent portion of thecom | ,4)) his 












| tion it was when first cleared. He need not 
sapply at once the extraordinary amount of 
| botash and phosphate that came from burr- 


| pat his lend, so far ashe can, inthe condi-' The man was disappoloted with the 
| breed without recognizing the fact that his 
| inferior pastarsge had more to do with the 


failure tham anything else, Basides this, I 





; t ing the clearings of the original forest. Bat|know of a number of other prominent 
of the N. B. Agricultural Society | he shonid each year fertilizs his orchards | dairymen living on river-bottom land, who, 
— | with enough of these minerals to perfect | with Holstein cows, tind it difficult to pro- 


t and Proprictore, 
this fertility into the soll. There is no dan- 
ED WEEKLY AT 


| has at its tip end, where it feeds enough, 


fosToN. Mass. 


- | itneeds. Ifmore mineral fertilizers were 


| used on all frait trees, leaf blight and other | 
fangous diseases would disappear. With | 


<TREET, NEW YORK City 
TERMS: _ healthy foliage, and the jadicious th'nning 
, | of frait in the years when it sets too much, 
jum, In advance. $2.50 if not | some frait buds would be produced even ‘n 


vsanee. Postage free. Single copies the bearing years, and a moderate crop. 


| would be produced the following season. 


tinued, except at the option of the | This will be a great improvement over the | 


il all arrearages are paid. | present policy of many farmers, which al- 


sending contributions to Tse | lowstheir orchards to largely overbear one 


wan for use In its columns must sign | ggason, when, of course, fruit is overabur- | 


ot necessarily for publication, DU | dang and cannot sell for what it is worth | 
ee of good faith, otherwise they wil 


, i to the waste-basket. All matter 
for publication should be written on 
.per, with ink, and upon but one side | 


e fro ticular tarmers, giving 
yori is solicited.| ™@ke the foliage unhealthy, and uanlass | 


| be signed with the writer’s real | speedy supplies of potash and i phosphate 
_which will be printed or not, a | are faurnisbed, the tree soon gets into a con- 
| dition where it will. never produce good high. | 
Many a man who has | 


This will be followed by several years 
| while the tree is recovering from the exbhaus- 
|tlon produced by its excessive crop. The 
worst of a!l is that thess yearsof overbearing 


of their experience, 


overabundant apple crop for 
enough to pay the cost of gathering, has 
found the following season that if he bad 








ily is high-colored frait more at- 
wactive, but experience proves that its) 
ality igalso far better than that which | 
tsa poorer appearance. In many Vv 
itmit not merely the market demand for 
mt ite eatableness, depends on its color- 
og This varies mach with seasons, soll, fer-| much corn has had its germ injared by) 
tillersand general care of the tree. 
( thee, eopecially th: fertilization, are C pended apon to make strong, vigorous) ee iad 
mainly within control of the grower. He | plants. This is especially trae in the West, 
shall be the char-| where late-ripening Dent varieties of corn | 


Bat there is) 


his apples, at least as re-|are most largely grown. |anything against Holsteins, for in their 





olight zet to the follage in the centre of 
tis not necessary that sunlight 
shal! fali on the fruit itself. 
and the euolight on,it that does the coloring. | supply of these varieties than usual, and 

Sot more than this ls needed. {If the tree is | those who have raised sweet corn seed in | 


good condition can probably dispose of it to 


not well supplied with potash fertilizers its | bloods. Also always take into account the 


(| be defective.and unable to do its | dealers at considerably higher prices than 
ntei work. 

early settlement of the country 
redand large fruitwas the £eD-| jang and New York State is mainly of the 
is was mach easier then to grow | pint varieties, and there is no doubt that 
ihe destfrait than it is now. Leaf DIUgHt these were generally dried through before 


4 


t falls off befors its seeds form, 
dication that natare has prc- 


: being reqaired to perfect it 


|entirely sacrificed this large crop, a much 


AGRICU LTURAL. | smaller crop the next year would have given | 
Se SoS SS | him larger profits than his orchard has ever | 
afforded. 
High-Colored Fruit. 





Secure Seed Corn Early. 


severe cold spell that occurred the last week 
in November frcz3itin. As a consequence 





Some | freezing, and even if it will grow cannot be | 


what 


In the first place, an open in the East a searcity of the seed of later 


growth of top is necessary, so as to let | varicties of sweet corn, which are always, 
used most for canning because they are 
ready for use jast before cold weather sets | 


lt is the leaf|in. Many seed dealers have a shorter 


asual. 
The field corn most grownin New Eng- 





fangous diseases of leaf’ .n4 November bilzzard came. But there 


were then unknown. The are some early varieties of Dent corn which 
obvious. The 
forests, 
trees on the ground where they kernel, shaped likea horse tooth, extends 
| always burning the tops and), dep. Usually the cob of Dent corn 
i the soll with anextra amount is smailer than is expected, and a paper 
vshich is jast what irait trees 
Besides, the young trees geb| ga, will 
got than they can after thelr | no) from it, while the corn from an ear | 
as covered the entire surface, 
branches are interlaced t0-| payer wrapped around it bafore it was 
sides, as these trees are NOW | ,neljled. In all cases we should test Dent 
soilthat has long been caulti-| ...4 corn before aeciding to use it for seed. 
. of the potash sapply in thé | nig oan easily be done by counting outa 
s essential in perfecting the oorrain number of grains and then planting 
So when the tree blossoms! them in a vessel which should be kept 


cleaning Off | wo have more doubt about. It always takes 
often burning the pont corn along time to dry out, as the 


or cloth wrapped tightly about the 
be nearly filled by the grain | 


of Flint corn will not more than half fill the 


h trees often will, the frait inder geod conditions for growing. If 95 


f early or enough remains to on, of 100 seeds come us this may not mean 
inken and poorly colored. This gnatso many grains would grow if they 
fora widespread belief that pore planted in the open air. 


in land that is too rough to Wertern farmers lose heavily every few 


bear the hiahest colored frait. years {rom p'anting Southern Dent corn. It 
+ such trees getall the potash ¥..1, Minnesota, we think, that Pride of 
) of their roots, while OD ® 4. worth a Dent variety, was originated. 

lorchard each tree is strag- yy wi) ripen in rich land in a hundred days 
s neighbor for boththe sun 


» mineral fertility that ls re- made rich the corn requises ~ longer time. 


of good corn weather. If the land is no 
le 16 to keep the foliage per The eight-rowed Flint corn can be made in 
the North when there are only 90 days 
between !ate spring and early fall frosts. 
Twelve and 14-rowed varieties have a 
much heavier cob, and require a longer 


‘ger in an orchard that any kind of fertility | 
will be lost through leaching away. Millions 
STATE STREET, | of roots are ready to grasp it, and each | 


carbonic acid gas to make available what | 


| 
} 


Last fall mach corn throughout the | 
arieties | country was not fally dried out before the | 


_, | the crop that they will bear the coming sea- | duce milk possessing a legal standard. In 
‘| son. No time should be lost in doing .his, 
| 80 that winter rains and snows may carry | 


some cases they have supplemented grain 
rations to help them out, and in others 








must bs so to give the best results; as soon 
as he rejuces flesh he finds a falling off in 
butter vield.”’ 

Oar experience severaltime, satisfied ns 
that when we bought a thin cow and put 
more fiash on her we iner§ased the butter 
yield, which is but another way of proving 
the samething. Wedonot deny Governor 
Hoard’s theory that prominent back bones 
and hip bones are indications of the dairy 








cows, and the entire product yielded in re-| ened by exposureto sun and‘ air, to the | money for medicines or veterinary attend- 
tarn $94,624, or about $1768 p-r cow, but | brighter and sparkling water coming from 
the expenses reduced that to $14.90 per cow. | springs having their origin in geological 

Of course this was notthe whole year’s formations, causing it to be highly charged 
product of the cow, as few factories, even | with lime and magnesian salts. 


ofthe combination sort, work the entire | 


The softeet water obtainable should al- 


year, but they probab!y had all the best ways be reserved for horses, and none is 
months in the year. Where the returns are generally better for them than sweet rain 
less than $30 per cow for a year, we would water. This may be cavght and stored for 


advise the dalryman to try first .o get better 
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gradually introduced other breeds of cower. 
Do not infer from this that [ am saying 


proper place lam a great admirer of the 
breed, but a breed must be adapted to its 
surroundings and the requirements of the 
dairyman. If adairyman is not quite sure 
what kind of milch stock will meet his best 
needs, he had better go experimentally 
before acquiring a whole herd of new 


quality of your soil and pasturage, and the 
adaptability of the prospective breed of 
cows for the conditions you have under 
control. 

To new breeders, grades, | think, will 
prove more generally satisfactory than full 
bloods. By jadiciously selecting the dams— 
cows or heifers of naturally good milch 
strain—and using a thoroughbred bull, first- 
class grades can be secured ata nominal 
cost. 

This looks easy enough, but yet it re- 
quires skill and careful study on the part of 
the breeder to breed successfully. It can 
be sald that as a general rule a successful 
éairyman will make a good breeder. One 


| mast be an accurate ju ‘ge of the points of a 


good milch cow, and of the sire that is to be 
father of her calf. Thisis the main essen- 
tlal, and the side issues are sure to be taken 





care of by one who has the right principles 


heart. 
on GEORGE E, NEWELL. 
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Dairy Notes. 


In a German paper there is areport of an 
experiment tried there in changing food | 
rations from those poor !n fat to thore very | 
rich in fat, and back again. They began | 
with a ration containing 0.297 kilcgrammes 
of fat, and found 3.21 per cent. of butter fat 





or milk and butter-producing type of cow, 
but we liked to fill ap the 
around them so that they would not show 
quite as prominentiy as they did on lesa 
liberal feed, and we believed that the idea 
“it takes a lean cow to give fat milk” was 
an'erroneous one, which has cost farmers in 
dairy sections millions of d liars every year. 
One-half of the good milkers we have seen 
were not half fat enough, and did not re 
ceive more than half the zrain they shoald 
have had to produce the best results they 


spaces 


were capable of giving at the charn. 
We have been several times asked about 


the use of a hand separator for emal] herds 
of cows, and have usually referred inquiries 
to the manufacturers ofthem. The Farm- 
er’s Advocate of London, Ontario, recently 
asked for reports from its readers who had 
tried them, and we notice some replies re- 
ceived, 


One writes he uses one for a herd of eight 


cows. It separates 250 pounds of milk in an 
hour, and a boy can work it with ease. It 
saves labor, improves the quality of cream 
and butter, and leaves the skim milk more 
valuable for young stock, as it can be fed to 
calves or pigs while warm. His neighbor 
has one of another make for 18 cows. The 
capacity is 700 poundsan hour, bat it is 
easily tarned by a boy. Another party has 
one of a make 4'fferent from either of these, 
|rans 330 pounds of milk in an hour. 
for 20 cowsin milk. A child of 12 years 
;can ran it easily. 
| skimmed clean before, but found quite an 
increase in amount of butter made since 
using the separator. It is simple in its con- 
struction, and can be put up ready for work, 
| or taken down to clean in a few moments. 


They thought they 


Here then are four favorable reports 


upon three different manufacturer’s ma- 
chines, and one from what might well be 


in the milk. Changing to a palm-cake ration | .4)104 « small dairy of eight cows. 


with 0.437 kilogrammes of fat,there was 3.52 | 
per cent. of fatin the milk. Returning to 


Though our cattle market receives many 


the 0.297 fat ration, there was but 320) 2504 cows from Maine every week they do 


per cent. of batter fat. 


The ration | notsellall their good cows. In arecent num- 


was changed to a cocoanut cake with 0737 | ber of the Maine Farmer one man reports 
kilogrammes of fat, aud there was 348! his grace Jersey cow as having produced 
per centin the milk. A richer cocoanut- 30 409 pounds of milk between Feb. 8 and 


| their use where the spring water is hard, 
but care should be taken to xeep the tanks 
| covered, 80 as to prevent the intrusion of 
|animal or vegetable matter, which may 
| Cause patrefaction and the development of 
polszononus elements. 

| The quantity of water allowed to horses 
|is often insufficient. The water reqaired 
by animals for nutritive and depurative 
purposes is obtained partly from the food, 
but principally from the drinking water. 
|Green foods and roots contain a good 
deal of water,—as much maybe as 90 
per cent.,—and animals getting these foods 
;reqaire to drink less, but the staple 
| foods of the horse, oats and hay, contain 
| 00 more than f om 14 to 16 per cent. of 
| moisture, and on this dry food there should, 
| anless ander special and very peculiar cir- 
cumstances, be a free allowance. 


More horses have suffered from indiger- | 


| tion and colic on account of an insufficient 
| supply of water than ever did so from get- 
ting too much. That eminent authority on 
| the feeding and management of working 
| horses, Mr. Malcolm, who has charge of the 
| Birmingham Corporation horses,says: ‘‘ A 
| sufficient supply of pure water is essen- 
|tial for the maintenance of health, and 
| frequently and reguiarly given, the 
/horse himself will usually be the best 
| judge of the quantity he requires.” Mr. 
Malcolm advocates a constant supply, and 
| testifies, after many years’ trial, to the en- 
tire banishment from his stud of such com- 
| Plaints as colic, indigestion or incapacity 
as the result of it. If water be deficient, 
| there is notonly an imperfect elimination 
of effete matter from the system, but the 
| digestion of the food is interfered with, and 
impaction of the bowels notinfrequent. Mr. 
| Malcolm relates a well-marked case of the 
latter. 

There are a great many owners and sta- 
blemen who think that a horse ought to be 
' watered after feeding. The reverse is the 
| case, at least when grain is fed. This idea 


cows, and then to make up his milk prod-| #948 :rejadice against allowing an unlim- 


ucts at home. 





—_—_ss— 
Growing Calves 
Milk. 


ened by boiling a small handful of oatmeal, 


calf, so far as profit is concerned. 
If it is desired to make the calf’s coat 


shine, put a teaspoonfal of linseed meal in 
each mess of porridge or beef tea. This 
willalso help to keep the bowels in the 
right conaition, which is very important, as 


on good digestion the whole after value of 
the animal depends. The only danger with 
such feed for calves that are to be bred for 
cows is that they will become too fat. If this 
occurs in ealfhood, the thick neck and 
heavy head will show plainly that the ani- 
mal is spoiled fora milker. All that should 
be expected of a calf up to its first year is 





that it bakept thriftily growing. By this 
time if a heifer it will come in heat, and 
should be bred as early as possible, so as to 
develop the mammary glands early, and 
thus increase the tendency to put most of 
the nutriment digested i!ntothe milk pail, 
instead of fat on other parts of the 
body. This is better done on a 
diet in part comp sed of clover tea, which 
has the kind of nutrition -~equired to 


With Little) 


| bas to be placed alongside the feed manger. 
There are so many uses of the skimmilk | Food gets into the water and water into the 
on every farm that we do not wonder if it is| food. Where, however, loose boxes are 
often begrudged to the calf, which will | 
take allthe skimmilk that its dam gives, | Corner and the manger in another, and the 
and ifithave noother feed wili only be | difficulty disappears. The trough can also 
moderetely thrifty. The truth is that while | be kept clean where there is a feed pipe and 
some milk seems to be necessary to the | waste pips, but these costly fittings are not 
calf’s well being, it can be made to grow found in ordinary farm stables. 
with very little, provided its other food is| 
prcperly proportioned. Milk alone is very | ina bucket the vessel should be a large 
hard to digest, especially if all the cream | one, so that the horse is certain to get 
is out of it. A tea made by boiling clover | enough, and if there is any doubt it should 
hay of the second growth until most of its| be refilled. Horses that are allowed a free 
nutrition is soaked ont of it, mixed with | supply or that are watered at frequent in- 
one-third its balk of skimmilk and thick-| tervals drink relatively less than those re- 
ceiving water atlong intervals or that get 
will be eaten with greater relish than the | an irregular supply. When the chance is 
skimmilk alone, and thus leave some of the | afforded they make up for the deprivation, 
skimmilk for pigs and poultry, either of | often with disastrous results that tend to 
which will make better use of it than the | get water a bad name with unthinking men 


| withheld for a time when horses are exces- 
| sively heated, also when first stabled after 
| doing a hard day’s workin particularly cold 


ited quantity are the chief things that oper- 
| ate against a constant supply. 


Thera is certainly a difficulty about this 
when stalls are used, and the water trough 


used the water trough can be placed in one 


Where the water is brought to the horse 


as a cause of disease. 


Unless quite used to a free supply, the 
quantity of water should be limited or 


weather. It must, however, be understood 
that there is a vast difference as regards 
danger between a drink of water that has 
been exposed for some time and raised to 
the tempo2rature of the atmosphere, and one 
of water freely drawn from underground 
pipes or a deep well. 

With regard to the time of watering, the 
necessity of giving it before the grain, ex- 
cept in the instances mentioned, should be 


ance.—M. R.C., V.S,in Mark Lane Ex- 
| press. 





Concerning Hay in New York. 


The fact that the consumption of hay in 
New York city was considerably greater 
during the last six months of 1898 than for 
|six months in many years was something 
| ofa surprise to those who foresaw disaster 
for the haying interests of this State when 
electricity began to displace horses on the 
street railroads. The average daily con- 
sumption of hay in this city has been placed 
lat 1000 tons fora long time. In the last 
half year it has been at therates of 1200 tone, 
and for several weeks was above that 
| figare. 
| There was a notable falling off in hay 
consumption when the Brooklyn horse car 
| lines began to change their motive power, 
| and, of course, the same tendency was no- 
ticeable when the cable and electric roads 
of Manhattan were put into operation. All 
of this falling off, however, has been more 
than met by increased demands in other di- 
rections. The improved trade conditions, 
the increase in trucking, and the larger 
shipments of live stock have all tended to 
keep up the demand for hay. This has been 
true not only in New York, bat also at 
other places of hay distribution, so that the 
average consumption thronuzhonut the coun- 
try has not diminished nearly as much as 
many expected. 

With the infiux of buyers to New York, 
fostered by various agencies recently, larger 
stocks are carried by nearly all wholesale 
houses, and the transportation of goods 
| about the city has increased enormously. 
The conditions during the last year have 
been abnormal, owing to Government pur- 
chases of hay for the army in the Weat 
Indies and the Philippines. The last 
Government contract for hay was for 
1,000,000 pounds, to go to Cuba, and such 
contracts are pretty frequent since the 
war began. New York has been benefited 
more in this respect than any other dis- 
tributing place. The figares for the last 
week in December show that 8570 tons of 
hay were received here, as sgainst 5810 in 
the corresponding period a year before. 
The exports amounted te 9559 bales, as 
against 3188 bales in the last week of 1897. 
That is, the increase in the amount of hay 











obvious when the small size of the horse’s 
stomach is borne in mind, and the process | 
of digestion considered. Water given ona 
comparatively empty stomach does not long | 
remain In that organ, but is almost immedi- | 
ately conveyed to the large intestines. lf it 
is withheld ontil after feeding itis almost 
physically impossible for both food and 





exported was about twice as great propor- 
tionately asthe increase in the amount re- 
celved. Inthe same week there wasa de- 
crease from 1897 in the amounts of hay re- 
ceived and shipped at Chicagoand Cinein- 
nati, and in amounts received at Milwaukee, 
St. Loais and Philadelphia. An increase in 
both receipts and shipments is reported 
from Cleveland and from Toledo. 

The hay that pisses through New York 
comes from as far West as Michigan and 
Indiana. New York State, which at one 
time produced the finest hay known, is fall- 
ing off in that linenow. An excellent feed- 
ing hay is still raised and shipped, buat 
better qualities for selling are now obtained 
from the newer lands inthe West. With 
the new impetus to the hay trade, which 
may result from our occupation of Cuba, 
Porto Rico and the Philippines, there is an 
excellent opportunity to revive the former 
importance of the hay-raising interests in 
this State,and many farmers are already 
considering means to that end. 

It is a well-recognized fact that none of 
the West India islands is capable of raising 
hay of a quality equal tothat grown in 
the latitude of this State and the rest of the 
hay belt; aud with the present lack of 
facilities for exporting hay from the Pacific 
coast, even the Philippines must be sup- 
plied from here. Of course the new pos- 
sessions of the United States} have never 
beeu great importers of hay in the past, but 
with the use of charasteristic American 
methods, with the baliding of cities and the 
centralization of industries, it will become 
impossible to put working cattle ont to 
graz3 between the hours of labor, and a 
demand for good hay will be felt imme- 
diately. 

The supplying of hay for live stock in 
transportation is also a field wh ose future is 
bright. The firsttwoor three days of an 
ocean trip cattle eat little; but after that 
they eat almost continuously, and usually 
are landed considerably heavier than when 
shipped. For these a good feeding hay, 
| such as is still raised in large quantities in 
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ent material. It is haruer than 


they were required to make 
it straw. 
dwith potash and phosphate 


arry the mineral where the 


p. healthy, and if properly 


‘6 and fall of jaices which the 


her, detracts from the flavor 
ut. And yet the 
lmost than any other frait 
“§ deal of water. 
| far, and unless the soll tis 
19 potash in the soll cannot be 
th tha follage and the frait 
1 plenty of moisture as the 





tom teaee ee phe ter of their feed, they held good their rep- | paragraph which follows it: he hand now of a Canadian syndicate of 15) ence, in common with other animals, for | This isagrave mistake, and one that not | the New England Faturity. The Faturity 


make growth, than it has when the calf 
is fed mainly with skimmilk and other feed 
is given to supplement its deiciencies. The 


season, as long at least as the Pride of the cake ration was then given, with 1706 kilo- | pee. 31, ora daily average of 31.93 pounds 
North Dent variety. ©! late years north- ,-anmes of fat, and the fatin the milk in-| or 396 days. Atest madein June showed 
western farmersare, we think, growing more | o-eased to 4 per cent. Then they went back the milk to contain four per cant. of bu'ter 
of the early Flint varieties of corn, which to the first ration of 0.297 fat, andthe cows | fat. Another man has three cows, and be- 
have so long been popular in the East. |,, quickly reduced the fat in the milk to| side the milk and butter used for a family 
There bas been so mach cold or wet 353 per cent. The cows also showed & | of four he has sold 843 pounds of butter at 
weather this winter that early care tose- worked inorease in weight on the richer | 9) cents a pound, oran average income of 
cure sound seed corn, whatever be the V@ tion pot there was some shrinkage in the $56 20 per cow, beside what the famliy used. 
riety, is more than ever needfal. amount of mi!k produced. Another has 12 cows, two of them only 

oo And yet some; of our Experiment Stations gwo years old, two threo yeare old 


water to be retained in the stomach to-| New York State, is required, and there isa 
gether, and a portion, at least, of the food | general belief in the hay trade that a good 
is carried bythe water into the intestines | deal of the increased demand will be met 
calf shonld also be taught to eat dry clover | undigested, where, besides being aloss of|from this State. The fancy quantities of 
|hayasearly as possible, and after {it isa) notriment tothe animal, itis source of | hay will probably always come from newer 
few months old,oatmeal sprinkled on moliat- irritation. ‘oil, but New York can still produce the 
ened cut hay should be rubsetituted for! (; ai) the common faults, and they are staple article in sofficient abundance to 
the liqaid or seml-liquid porridge. If| many, in the alimentation of horses, that of | make a profit out of the new demand.— 
succulent food is required in the calt’s first | giving water jast aiter a full feed of grain| N. Y. Sun. 

winter it had mach better be given inthe | j, among the worst. This, unlike hay, has| 


bondage of the people of 


If sach trees had 


+ so that winter and spring 


it, the foliage of the trees 


to let in sunlight, much more 
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e perfectel. Nature, however, soe ' form of roots or ensilage. t 4 tric digestion in the st h. | ane 
: laimed that we cannot put butter fat d 0 r d last ing. (ee 0 undergo gastric aig stomach, | ’ - - 
a tites 40 do meee a — Choosing the Right Breed. femme ns ashy tee Geadion. She eat ont = “~ oy ». a = oo | where Its nitrogenous elements have to be Papago + Rape _—- o—- 
; at hel. : only to alien Many dairymen who grasp the correct of our dairy work was done before the Bab- | ang cream, beside having milk, butter and Watering Horres. dealt with, not in the intestines, and if) ented SS onthe ¢g, and now 


| a fm viviug it @ higher | idea that improved methods of breeding | cock test was known, or formulas for bal-' gream for a family of seven and having Itis not pretended that chemieal purity grain is washed with water from the stom | has a membership of 80. Tha olab will 


‘benefit their miloh berds feel disappointed anced rations had been published, but skimmilk enough to raise seven qalves and | is necessary in the drinking water of horses, | #ch before its album{noids are dissolved out | hold meetings on all the holidays during 


' ‘ 5 d digested, they are lost. 

‘at results. This is because they do not we were as sure that the cows gave eight hogs, The milk fed in that way, but the importance of its being reasonably | 80 . the season, providing Mystic Par can 
pre Paenge he op pence ere acquire the breed best adapted to their richer milk and made more batter when | peside the free use of milk avd milk prod- pure, and above all free from dangerous or- | Ano excess of cold water after food causes | 5, seeured for those dates. The first 
, —— il kinds less hig iJy | needs and location. they had a rich grain feed than when they | gois for so large a family, isan Important ganic matter or poisonons minerals, like | vascular congestion and violent muscular | ssting of the season will be held 
os po BoA ~ po ene a aan Asa trathfal illustration of what I mean, | were given only wheat bran and hay, as we! item, and the ‘$47.70 per cow sold would lead, isso universally acknowledged that we | contractions, lowers the temperature, and, | on Memorial Day, at Mystic Park. 


I wish to cite an instance of which | was) were tnat the baby in the house was notas more than pay for the liberal feeding of the may b3 excused discussing it here. Excessive by interfering with digestion, tends to die-| 
| paraonally cogh'zant some little time ago. | jarge or as heavy as his father. We could | gnimaiv. Then what ao amount of manure | hardness ts also to be avoided, for, as | orders of a dangerous character, and, as we | 
| A New York dairyman bred Into Holsteins | not have told muchabout percentages in he will have to grow his next year’s crops. | every experienc-d stableman knows, hard | have seen, even a big drink of water of mod- | 
under the supposition that because of their | either case, but we were sure of the main We think considering that one half of his water disturbs the digestion, injuriously | erate temperature is fall of peril to the 
| eopions milk-yleldirg qualities, they were | fact without either weighing or measuring. | COWS are sO young as not to be at thelr best affects the app arance of the coat, and is soliped. , net . : 
straw-| the best cows for him. Two-thirds of this | for milk production, his herd is a: ¢xcep-| probably, at least, an accessory cause in| Always allay thirst ore the grain is 
/man’s farm was low-lying land, and the 4 correspondent of the Albany Caltiva- | tional'y good one. | the production of gravel or cystic calculus, | given, and if any water is allowed after it 
its roots | pastorage necessarily of a watery nature; | tor tells of a farmer who hasa dairy often’ And yet we often see reports from cream- | about which complaints are so common in | should be merely a prow hea the mo 
| shat is, the luxoriant grass growing from & thoroughbred J-rsey cows, which for three | eries and cheese factories which report the! aged horses. of an hour or two has given time for gastric 
proverbially moist sol! contained far more | years past has avereg2d a yield of about number of cows whose milk is breught to| The coincidence of the prevalence of | digestion. ii eile 
water than does highland her bags. | 435 pounds of butter per cow each year. | them, and the amount paid for !t, and we stone in the bladder, where the water of the, Horses at —_ nD sea 8 ~ Py ere oo 

Now, Holstein cows are known to lean | This is above the usual records for so large often, by a little figuring, learn that the | district is hard, is at least worthy of note, bags are car - orm - -- pre oye Ata meeting of the directors of the New 
toward the production of watery milk, and a herd and so long atime, bat we should average amount per cow is less than $30,and | although it is perhaps rarely the active | 2et n0 — oe mers aoe hae ~~ - England Trotting Horse Breeders Associa- 
in this instance, stimulated by the charac-| not bave called attention to it, but for a in some oases less than $20. We have one| cause. Horses exhibit a decided prefer-| cause it is often troublesome obtain. | tion, held last week.it was decided to renew 


A social gathering of the members is 
held every Monday evening in the olab- 
| rooms, and these meetings are always very 
| pleasant occasions. Oaeof the objects of 
| the club is to secure a speedway for Somer- 
ville road drivers, and as some new streets 
have been opened up at a favorable spot in 
the city, the members are very hopeful of 
getting what they want. 
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e strawberries ete ripaning, 
there is a great deal of 
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atation to the extent of yielding milk that; “His cows are what would be called | cheese, one butter and three combination | soft water, and prefer adrink from a dirty | ancommonly proves costly to the owner in | will be open for foals of 1899, mares to be 


in fragrance and flavor. 








ethe aim of the orchardist to’ did not contain the legal per cent. of solids. ' fleshy, and his experience shows that they | factories. They had the milk of about 5350 pond, where the fluld has become soft-' the shape of loss,—if only in time and | named May 1, and its value will bs $10,000. 
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that a horse ht always to bein without 
. oven daring times when .t has 


iittle or nothing to do. * 


Bees and Honey. 

A writer in Gleanings relates his experi- 
ence in feeding bees with honey taken from 
colonies which foul brood had destroyed. 

nt- | He put 50 pounds of granulated sugar in 20 
DOTS Of aera ana tuity show that pounds of water and brought this to bolling 
the average cost in 1896 of producing an | point; then he added 200 pounds of diseased 
acre of upland cotton was $15.42. It was | honey, and brought the whole to boiling, 
found that the average namber of pounds of and boiled it for ten minutes. This he fed 
lint produced par'acre 255.6,and that the sell- | 0 ® number of colonier, inclading three late 
ing price was 67 cents per pound. The seed | Swarms in an aplary away from home Ao 
produced wasi6 bashéls, worth 11 9 cents. which no foul brood had appeared. All 
About 20 per cent. of the planters reporting colonies to which it was given soon had foul 
stated a loss, resulting from droughts, ete. brood, and those at home were rotten with 
Those who reported a profit in the raising |!t. The three late swarms had a plenty of 
of upland cotton produced an average of 275 bees, and came through the winter = fair 
pounds per acre, while those reporting aloss condition, and all by stimulative feeding 
raised only 176 pounds per acre. To| were made to cast swarms by May 20. 
produce Sea Island cotton cost $21.95 per The swarms were allowed to build combs 
acre, and the total retarn for lint and seed | for two or three days, when the combs were 
of this cotton was $28.65. The fact has been taken away, and fall sheets of foundation 
brought to light that cotton is produced to given. In the parent colonies the young 
a limited extent, but at a high rate of | queens were caged in order to hold the bees 
profit, by means of irrigation in western together until all the brood had hatched 
Texas and in the southwestern corner that would do so, and then their combs 
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Washington Agricultural Notes. 


The Agricultural Department has been 
compiling some figures bearing upon the 
cost of cotton production per acre. rhe 
conclusions arrived at resalt from the re- 








of Utah. In Texas irrigation had tha 
effect of prodacing 512 pounas of lint per 
acre, which is 290 peunds greater than 


were taken away and foundation given 
them. There could then be no trace of foul > 
brood left, but there was no honey in the 
fields, and they must be fed, so he deter- 


the average for the whole State. An Iinter- 
esting Sentuse of the investigation is the | mined to make another experiment. 

comparative costs of marketing cottonin| Hehad more of the honey left which had 
1840 and 1897. In 1840 It coat $18.50 to mar- | the spores of foul brood in it, and he re- 
ket a bale from Alabama to Liverp<ol, | 8elved to try it sgain. Commencing as be- 





" ‘ fore with the sugar and water, to thin it 
whereas in 1897 the cost | was only $7 89 al Giaaeeiemainn Ee ons ts te hg 
The value and possibilities of irrigation as before, but this time it was boiled an | 
are not generally appreciated in the United hour after the honey was added, and all the | 
States, where land is farmed in large acre- | scum was skimmed off as it arose. When 
ages, and enly moderate crops expected. this was strained and cooled, it was fed to 
The yields of forage on irrigated meadows | the bees, but no more foul brood resulted, 
near Edinburg, Scotland, according to In afew weeks he divided each colony, and 
Storer, are almost beyond belief. The | in the fall he had 12 strong colonies from 
Craigentiny meadows, 200 acres in extent, the three diseased ones he had in the epring. 
yield five cuts of grass, aggregating from 5¢ | He thinks there is no necessity of burning 
to 70 tons per acre, between the first of hives, frames, bees or honey to stamp out 
April and the end of October, which are foul brood. 





ENGLISH PRIZE SUFFOLK RAM. 








they are re-enforced with a new brood of 
young ones. There is only one way to avoid 
this, and that is to plant the beans on ar- 
other plece of land as far removed from 
that of last year’s as possible. Plow that 
field under and plant it with corn or grain. 
The weevils do not bother either of these 
plants, and they will be either starved out 
by fall or they will migrate in disgust. 

The next danger comes from using seed 
beans that have the larvxz of the weevils 





sold to cow keepers for from $80 to $150) 
per acre, the farm thus tarning in to its 

owner every year from $15,000 to $20,000, 
gross. The milkmen acknowledge that they 
cannot get any milk-producing food to com- 
pare with this grass for the same amount of 
money. 

On the Myremill farm, near Maybole, 
Scotland, 70 acres in Italian rye grass is 
said to have prodaced 70 tons of green 
weight per acre, or 4900 tons, the market 
value of one crop largely exceeding the 
cost of the irr'gating plant. 

These are astonishing figures, but when 
it is considered, however, for an instance 
of tow plants consume water, that 452 
pounds of water are necessary to the pro- 
duction of each pound of dry product in red 
elover, it can be seen to what good use 
plants can pnt an abundant supply of water 
if available or furnished to them during 
their entire growing season. And the reason 
that such crops never can be produced with- 
out artificial watering is that there never is 
a season when at some time plant growth is 
not checked for want of water. No matter 
how favorable the weather or how gener- 
erally abundant the rains, and how appar- 
ently continuous the growth, there are 
always in every season some periods when 
the professional irrigator would supplement 
nature with artificial watering and further 
crowd plant growth. 


It has been sugzested that some informa- 
tion on the subject of binding twine 
material would be of interest. The Treas- 
ury Department figures show that prices on 
the raw materials have hopped about a zood 
deal during the year. in January, 189, 
the import prica of manila was $65 par ton, 
and sisal grass from Mexico was worth 
$54. By Jaly, however, manila was $121, 
and sisal $175 per ton. In December, 
th e last month of the year, manila was $114 
and sisal $92 per ton. Daring 1898 the 
United States imported 48 338 tonsof maniia 
at an average costof $87 par ton, against 
54,087 tons in 1897, valued at $74 per ton, 
and 47,873 tons in 1896, valued at 
$30 per ton. The variation in the 
prices of sisal grass has been marked. 
Io 1898 imports amounted to 69,799 tons val- 
ned at $109 per ton. Im 1897 they were 
69,704 tons, valaed at only $60 perton. In 
Tampico fibre the imports for 1898 were only 
slightly in excess of those of the year pre- 
vious, but the value rosea from an average of 
$50 per ton in 1397 to $77 in 1893. A singu- 
lar situation is presented in the imports of 
manilia and sisal for December of 1898 and 
the year previous, the position of the two 
products being exastly reversed, as regards 
quantity. In Dacember, 1897, 2724 tons of 
manila and 5779 tons of sisal were imported, 
valued respectively $167,000 and $272,000. 
In Dacember, 1898, 5179 tons and 2857 tons 
were imported, valued respectively $591,000 
and $262,000. In manafactured binding 
twine, the imports during 1898 fell off 
largely, being only 778,812 pounds, valued 
$61,998, against 1,928,207 pounds for 1897, 
valued at $78,288, the figures showing, how- 
ever, a large increase in price for 1898. 

Gvy E. MITCHELL, 

Washington, D. C. 
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Wiater Management of Horses 


The great mejority of farmers’ horses 
have too little to do in winter for their own 
good. Not only do they nead the exarcls 
which driving and work would give, but it 
is important as well that the horse should 
be taken from the stable where there is 
usually always hay before him, which he 
eats to the injary of his digestion because 
there is nothirg else for him to do. The 
best rale for an idle horse is to give 
first a little less hay than would be 
eaten clean, and supplement this with two 
quarts of oats, which will be eaten with 
arelish. At noon give only what hay will 
be eaten clean, and at night give as much 
hay as inthe morning, wih three quarts 
of oats. This will keep the appetite always 
keen, but the horse will gain in flesh and 
strength. Many farmers err in feeding bay 
or coarse fodder to the exclusion of grain. 
Thi- is hard on the idls horse, which is 
obliged to overload its stomach while still 
remaining poor in flesh and weak in 
muscle, as is sure to bethe result where all 
the blood in the system has to go to help 
Gigest & mass of innutritious food in the 
stomach. 

Many years ego a farmer asked what was 
the matter with his horses, which grew poor 
and weak while in stable with hay always 
before them, bat began togain rapidly so soon 
as they were set to work, and had grain feed 
morning, noon and night. In the first place 
to keep Lay always before a horse neces- 
sarily contaminates it with his breath. 
When the horse is taken from the stable 
and set to work this gives a chance for the 

tomach to work off the food that is in it and 
reinvigorate the appetite. Then the labor of 
other muscles eails for increased supplies of 
blood, and this makes the appetite better 
than where the stomach is workirg for 

tselfalome. More die horses are ir jared 
in winter by overfeeding with food that re- 


quires most of the ener it 

digest iteelf than from , & Bony BY 
The horse’s stomach is smali. It cannot eat 
enough to keep in the health and strength 


He thinks boiling the honey one hour|inthem. Beans gathered from an infected 
makes it safe to be used in feeding bees, field are sure to contain many weevils 
and thatremoving the comb and giving inside of them, which hatch out just as 
foundation will make it safe to usethe soon as the conditions are favorable. Put 
hives and frames again. The editor of|the beans in a warm room, and the 
Gleanings goes farther, and thinks one weevils will soon appear in numbere. 
would be-ranning risks to use honey for, Most of the weevilsremain in the beans 
bee feeding, from infected combs, un-| through winter, and appear when warm 
less it had been boiled three hours.| weather comes. One must kill the weevils 
We would go still further and wonld|inthe beans the best way possible. Pat 
not use hives or frames in which the| them in a warm room, spreading them 
disease had been very bad, or bad enough | outevenly,andas fast as the weevils ap- 
to destroy the colony, until they had pear destroythem. If keptina cold place 
been boiled, burned out or thoroughly dis- neither the weevils nor beetles will appear. 
infected in some way. The disease isa bad The beans must be sorted over frequently, 
one, and the measures for stamping it out andall that show any signsof the weevils 
can scarcely be too severe, though we do should ba thrown away. It takes a good 
not think it necessary to destroy the bees, ‘eal of time and labor to do all this, but in 
as we do not believe they carry the infec-| the end one is well repaid for it. It is only 
tion with them. Nor would we care to use by exterminating them the first year that 
the wax from infected comb without boil- one stands a reasonable chance of prevent 
ing It for some time, an hour or longer. | {ng an epidemic of weevils. — 

We know that the foul brood inspector | Pror. JAMES; S. Dory. 
of Ontario says that he has never known 
the disease to be transmitted by the hive, 
and we have not had experience enough to | 
argue the matter with him, but we should | 
prefer to err on upon the side of safety, and 
think that if the wood cannot carry it there 
might be honey or propalis in which it 
would linger. 


New York. 





Underdraining by System. 


When an Eastern farmer begins under- 
draining he generally greatly underesii- 
mates the amount of work he has under- 
taken. The consequence is that most of 
his early work is wasted. The underdrain 
is made too shallow, or with too small a 
pipe to carry off the water, andif he has 
drained into an open ditch he will find that 
the truest economy consists in dsepen ing 
this, and making a stone or pipe conduit 12 
inches square, so as to be always large 
enough for all the water that may come 
through. It is true economy in underdraining 
to secure first the services of a competent 
agricultural engineer, who will locate the 
places where drains are most needed, and 
who, with some counsel as to the amount 
of water liable to be carried off, can decide 
pretty closely what the size cf the drainage 
channel should be. We have suggested a 
foot tquareas the best size for a main 
drain. It ought seldom on the farm to ex- 
ceed that size. If need be a second drain 
may be laid beside the first, with enough 
undisturbed earth between them to prevent 
the water running from one to the other,and 
thus soon destroying both. 

Bat a foot square, giving an outlet of 144 
square inches, will carry off about all the 
water that on the farm can well be carried 


In California, Arizona and Colorado they | 
use cquare tin cans, usually holding 60, 
pounds each, to pack their honey for ship- | 
ment, although they cost more at first than 
barrels would cost, and the freight on them 
is something more than it would be in bar- 
rels. Through the Eastern States, | 
and through Florida, barrels, half bar-| 
rels and kegs are considered the 
better, perhaps because the cheaper, 
package. It is true that complaint) 
is sometimes made of leakege from them 
owing to poor stock or poor cooperage, and 
also that they soak up some 12 or 15 pounds 
of honey to the barrel. S >me claim to pre- 
vent this by coating the inside of the barrel 
with parafiine, but there is some cost and 
nota little labor attending this operation, 
and we do not learn that any extra price is 
paid here for barrels which have been so 
treated. 

We know that our grocers in Boston pre- 
fer to handle the tin cans, although they 
cost more, and we know that if a smaller 
sized can were offered, say a 30-pound can, 
it would be in better demand for family use. Unker ground. If such a conduit leaves 
One whois not accustomed to use honey water on the surface more than four or ffve 
freely every day does not always care to | days, it is better to let the water flow off by 
buy four or five dollars worth at a time, and | open ditch, though this is inconvenient and 
yet we are suspicious that the smaller wasteful in many ways. Any flooding of 
packages, put up, or sald to have been put| the surface less than a week is not likely 
up,from cans or barrels, are not the genuine 0 be injaricus, but rather beneficial to any 
article. | Crops that will probably be on the ground 

In the barrele, toc, the honey sometimes | during winter or spring, the seasons when 
acquires a flavor from the wood which does the flood of water is likely to be greatest. 
not improve ita; all. The cansare free from | All winter grains will stand a great deal of 
this fault. If they are slightly warmed the ‘0oding. Both wheat and rye have been cov- 
last drop can be taken ont, even if the ered by water uanderlaid by underdrains, 
honey has granulated a little. Any good| Which froze over the second day after the 
tinsmith can make :quare cans to hold any | {00d came and remained frozen for ten days 
weight or measure required. Tin is not very °F more. Most who saw the field thought ths 


expensive now, and we think if cans of 20 or | Wheat or rye was entirely killed, but as| 


30 pounds, practically two or three gallons, | the ice thawed it left no water under It, 
were shipped here they would soon be pop- | 824 the wheat came out brighter and greener 
u.ar, and no one would object if they cost than that on the upland that had for ten 
alittle more than the ¢€0-pound cans or “%#ys been frczen in. Yet all around the 
more than the honey sentin barrels. Peo.| tim of the pond the wheat was entirely 
ple certainly are willirg to pay more for *ille¢, and blackened quickly when exposed 
lard in pails of five or ten pounds each, * the alr. In the shallow water the ice 
Nor do we think the freight rates would be | {T‘2@ into the soll, snapping the wheat roots 
greatly increased if these small cans were DY &Pa8uding the soil in which they grew. 


protect them and make them convenient for  ®24:entirely protected the soil beneath from 


|handlirgand safe for transportation. We, '@7!n&-. On the other hand, such summer 


hope our California and Florida apiarists, or °T°D® 88 Corn and potatoes are very much 
some of those at points nearer our Eastern | /?Jared if water stands over them even for a 
cities, will heed our demand for cans, and f¥ hours. There is always more or less 
cams containing less than 60 pounds, and! sediment deposited by flood waters on the 
\thus increase the demand for good pure !©@ve#, and this is particularly injarious to 
honey among the laboring classes of our | 2¢ potato, predisposirg it to bight before 
manufacturing towns. They have little its time. Land thatis subject to overfiow 
faith in the honey pediers who come around |!” winter should not be planted with pota- 
from house to house selling pound cans at | ‘08-84 the crop is more likely to blight than 
25 cents each and five-pound cans for gi, | *28* oD land not flooded. 
but would buy pure extracted honey direct | Ifan underdrain is made at first deep 
‘from the splary in sealed cans if it cost | 7°08 It will increase in ¢ffectiveness for 
about as much as comb honey is soldfor. | ** !east 10 or 12 years. Each winter the soil 
cone near it will freeza to greater depth, thus 
enabling the soil to hold more water, and 
Bean Weevils, also to discharge surface water into the 
The weevils were unusually plentiful last underdrain from a greater distance. These 


season in the fields, and from all accounts | water courses are cracks made in the soil, 
_ the whole crop was affected by them. The 


| 











| 


packed in wooden cases or slatted crates, to 12 deeper water ice formed over its surface | 





and also the place where deap-rooted plants 
or trees have decayed in it. Soif a farmer 
intends to growclover in:each rotation, he 
does not need for perfect drainage drains so 
close together as does the market gardener 
whose land is plowed twoor three times 
every year. Across a level field, where 
clover isto be grown every few years, thor- 
ough underdraining need not be closer than 
four to five rods apart. A three-feet drain 
will draw the water two to two and one-half 
rods each side of it. Where the surface is 
uneven, the deep underdraina ‘need only be 
sunk through the hollows, as the higher 
land each side will be made porous by clover 
roots, and all the water will thus find its 
way to the tile in the hollows. 

Whenever an underdrain is brought from 
high and sloping land to that nearly level, 
the size of the pipe must be greatly in- 
creased on the low land, or the sudden stop- 
page will force the water to break out and 
run over the surface. This often occurs 
from the sediment brought down by the 
small pipe, and which soon clogs the larger 
but more sluggish currant. In all such 
cases itis best to make a deep well into 
which the water may flow, and have this 
cleaned at least once a year of the sediment 
chat will be deposited in it. 





Horse Deal and Log Deal. 


“My remarkable father, Reuben Pettibone,” 
said the man from over Sinnemahoning way, 
“was as honest asthe day and as unsuspecting 
asa child, but itis a matter of record that if ever 
two men had a hcrse trade along the Sinne- 
mahone, one cf the men being my remarkable 
father, and it happened that one of the horses in 
the trade turned out to be wind broken, or biisd 
of an eye, or a cribber, or something of that sort, 





that horse wouldn’t be the one that Reuben 
Pettibone led home after the deal. | 


“* Praxiteles,’ my remarkable father used to) 
say to me, ‘ be honest, butmix perspicacity with | 
your honesty, and bh ave a’! the points of a horse. 
down fine.’ 

“ Being thus marked for his honesty, bis dis- | 
ingenuousness, and his perspicacity, Reuben 
Pettibone was built to resent the schemescf the 
designing and the tricky. In other words,Reuben 
Pettibone would not be put upon. Nothe! If 
any one took advantage of tis unsuspecting and 
confiding nature he would grieve deeply to think 
that they could have the heart to do such a 
thing, but at the same time he would mix a liitis 
more perspicacity with his honesty and bide his | 
time. It was thus he grieved and bided inthe. 
ca:e of old Eqaire Pintner. Ah! Reuben Pett:- | 
bone’s remarkableness came out etrongia the 
case of old Squire Pintner. 

“ If the record is right, Equlre Pintner was the | 
most oncertain man to deal with that ever did 
business in early days in the Sinnemanhoning | 
bailiwick. He had asawmil! and he kept a 
sore, and he hired a good many men, but he 
hadaway of keeping books and turning thie, 
that and the other to account, tillit seemed 
the more logs a man haciad in tre mill and 
sold to the squire the bigger his store bill was, 
and the longer a chopper worked for tie i: quire, | 
the less he had coming when they seitied up. | 
Look at Jim Hoover. He hired out one winter 
tochop for the f£quire until spring for $1648 
month and his board. Jim worked all winter as 
faithfal as could be and never drew a cent of 
money on account. Inthe spring be asked fora 
settlement. The Equire got down his books and 
went going over ‘em and figuring. Jim he 
couldn’t understand why there had to be so much 
figuring, asall the charge against him at the 
store was for three pounds of tobacco. Bat the 
Squire figured and figured and at last got the 
account all ciphered ont. 

“* Ab-h-bh!’ said he,as if he was all but tired out 
getting the thing straight. ‘ Wel!, Jeams,’ said 
he, ‘ there’s just three ehillin’ and a pair cf over- 
alls due you.’ 

“It a tree had tumbled on Jim he couldn't 
wave Deenknocked any dumber. Before he coulda 
find his tongue or get his senses to working, the 
Square had counted out the three shillings to 
him and ordered his clerk to wrap up a pair of 
overalls for Jim, and that’s all Jim ever got for 
his winter’s work. So you see that old §quire 
Pintner was quite a rugged and yet smocth 
citizen, and he rather boasted of it. 

“* When any feller ever gets the best o’ me in 
a bargain,’ the old Equire used to say, according 
to Reuben Pettibone. ‘I’ll trade him my mill 
for a mess 0’ suckers!’ 

“Now, considering Reuben Pettidone’s re- 
markableness, you would naturally suppose that 
it would have behooved him to be carefal how he 
came in contact with old Squire Pintner, but 
when you also consider his unsuspecting nature, 
bis disregard of precaution in that respect may 
be satisfactorily explained. The Squire had a 
black mare that Reuben Pettibone wanted the 
worst way, but she was worth $300 if she was 
worth a cent, and my remarkable father wasn’t 
paying $300 for horses. One day he was driving 
by the Equire’s, The Squire was coming out cf 
the barnyard. Reuben Pettibone stopped. 

“** Squire,’ said he, ‘I banter you to take a 
hundred dollars cash for that black mare o’ 
yours,’ but he didn’t have the least idea in the 
world that the Squire would take him up. 

“* Oash on the spot?’ said ibe Squire. 

“* Yes,’ said Reuben. 

“* Reuben,’ said the Squire, ‘I'll be darned if 
I'll take a banter! You can have the mare! ’ 

“Reuben Pettibone, unsuspecting, childlixe 
that he was, was tickled all but to fits. He 

ccunted (ut the hundred dollars. 





| beans from some parts of the country Lave | 





been so far injured by them that they are 
not salable. Dealers in beans are becoming | 
| very particular in this respect, and samples 
of beans that show signs of the presence of | 
| weevils are often rejected. 
Bat itis not only the loss sustained by 
this year’s crop of beans that concerns 
growers, but the threatened damage that 
}may follow next season. Bean weevils, 
like all other pestiferous insects, multiply 
more rapidly the second year than the first. 
That is, they get a fair start the first season, 
| and by the second they are well under way 
to inundate the country. 
The danger comes from the few told 
weevils which hibernate in the fields, or con- 
ceal themselves or their larrz in the {seed 
beans. It is possible that a number of the} 
| old weeviis will burrow in the ground ‘ae 
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TRADE -MARK. 


| Established e 
sleep through the winter, and when the nore 
io crop of beans are pat in! the fground 





“A PERFECT FOOD—as Wholesome as it is Delicions..’ 


WALTER BAKER & CO,’s 


‘BREAKFAST COCOA 


“ Hos stood the test of more than 100 years’ use among all * 
classes, and for purity and honest worth is unequalled.” 
— Medwal and Surgical Journal, 


Costs less than ONE CENT a Cup. 
Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD., 


DORCHESTER, MASS, 


“¢The mare,’ said the £quire, ‘ is down in the 
brush pastur’ lot. Shall I send and fetch her 
up?’ 

“ ‘No,’ sald Reuben, ‘I'll get her myself, and 
take her through to the back road.’ 

“ When he went down to the brush pasture 
alter the mare Reuben Pettibone felt hurt. The 
mare was there, but she was dead, and not only 
dead, butthe xquire had even drawn off her 
shoes. Reuben was grieved. His record in the 
horse-exchange business was shattered. But he 
went home and said nothing, and put the matier 
behind him so completely that in less than a 
week he went down to the Squire’s and made an 
agreement with the Squire to sell him 
@ number of pine logs, a couple thousand 
shingles, and two cords of pine stove wood, 
cut short, the terms being cash on delivery. 
The Squire didn’t say a word about the Diack 
mare nor leton that he ever knew about any 
black mare, and my remarkable father was just 
as oblivious to the transaction as the Equire was, 
A few days later Reuben Pettibone began to de- 
liver the piae logs. He hauled in 16 of ’em in 


the course of two weeks. They were of differ- 
ent lengths, but all of such tremendous girth | 
that the old Squire had to shell out amazing for | 
each log, they measured up so big. 

“* Praxiteles,’ my remarkable father used to 
say, while his eyes twinkied,’ I avsraged $10 
apiece for them logs, making $160 net.’ 

“Alter he got through delivering the logs 
Reuben hauled in the 2000 shingles, and got $10 
for’em. Then he delivered the two cords of pine 
stove wood, cut short, and got $8 for that. Dur- 
ing all this time the relations between the old | 
Squire and my remarkable father were of the 
pleasantest kind. Not a word had been sald | 
about the black mare. Then one day Reuben 
Pettibone happened to be at the Squire’s store. 
The £4 1ire was there, and having just settied up 
with some cioppers he was feeling as chipper as | 
acatbird. By and by he began to grin at Reuben | 
and said: | 


mare any that you bought o’ me. You pald mea | 
pretty good price for her t) keep her shut up s0) 
long.’ | 

“*Oh,’ sald my,remarkable father,‘ I don’t | 
know as I paid you any better price for the mare | 
than ycu paid me for that pine stuff I sola you.’ | 

“*Ho, ho!’ said the old Squire, grinning | 
more and more. ‘ I’ll get $25 out o’ them 16 logs 
and $165 for tae shingles, and the stove wood is | 
worth $6 a cord any day, makin’ somsthin’ 
like $84 I'll clear on that 
Reuben!’ 

“Reuben Pettibone, in his 
looked up at the Squire and said: 
“*That was the biggest pine tree I ever 
chopped down,’ said he. ‘I got it just beyond 
the big elm lot, on the east edge o’ Panther Hol 

low.’ 

“* What's that?’ said the old Squire, with his 
grinallgone. ‘ Woy, tiat’s onme! That’s my 
land you cut that pine on! That was my tree!’ 

“*Tstaat so?’ said my remarkable father, 
locking more unsuspecting and childlike than | 
ever. ‘You don’t tell me! I never saw nicer 
logs than it cut up ints. Sixteen pine logs out o’ 
one tree beats the average a little, £ quire.’ 

“ Sixteen out o’ one tree!’ gasped the Equire. 
“* Yes,’ replied Reuben. ‘ The first one I sold 
you, when I hooked on to ‘t again, after unload 
ing it on your log pile, to haul it back home, I 
found was 50 worn on one end from dragging it 
over the rough ground that I sawed cff a foot or 
so from that end, so that when I sold it to ycu 
the next day it wasn’t as long as it was the day 
before. And by the time I had hauled that log 
back home and to your mill again 16 times it had 
shrunk sv in length that I thought it was just 
about right tospiit up into that 2000 shingles, 
and it turned ’em outiasy. The butt end of that 
log that I kept sawing off made more than them 
two cords 0’ stove wood, Squire, but two cords 
were all your bill called for,and I kept the half 
cord that was over; but I’ll sell it to you if you 
want it.’ 
“ They tell me that the old Squire turned green 
while Reuben Pettibone was going over that | 
little deal, and that bis jaw hung down so he | 
couldn’t get it up to say a word. 

“*Yes,’ said Reuben, ‘$100 isa big price to 
pay for a dead horse, but it ain’t any bigger 
price than $168 for one pine log ir, and that log 
your Own property at that! I’m just about 68 | 
ahead on that horse dea), I take it, £q aire!’ 

“ Old Equire Pintner died that same year, ar 
everybody declared up and down that it was that 
transaction in pine logs, shingles and stove woud 
that carried himc ff. My remarkable fathe r, up 
to his dying day, used to say that he was afraid 
he might have mixed a iee-e-s-tle mcre perspl- | 
cacity with his honesty than the Prescription 
called forin this deal with the Squire, but it) 
didn’t seem to cast much of a cloud over his de- | 
clining years, remaiksble, extraordinar 
that he wa:! ’—Sun jay Son, 

paepiaenatetnesddeeties 


little pine deal, 


childlike way, | 


| 


Veterinary Department. 


Questions and Answers, 

T. W. K., Mass.: When m ine. 
gelding is s ed his wind bothers him "and 
roars considerably, and sometimes 
qaite a littloattne nose. He is quite 
trouble can be cured. I think the glands are) 
emaller than theyshould be, and a veterinarian 
who examined him said this was (rue. Whether 
t .ey were never fully developed or have been made 
small by disease I cannot tsil. I have all your rem- 
Zour Dinter toll nook.” What muad Tene Tae 
egy AT hat shall I do to 
Last winter I cured one 
cracked heels I ever saw 
this was after the horse 
years without receiving any help. 

Answer: I would suggest that you blister his 
throat from ear to ear with my liquid Diister, and 
repeat it in two weeks. In mild cases this is 
generally very effective. it stimulates the 
glands to action and enlarges the calibre of the 
alr space, admitting a larger volume cf air; and 


| 


d ne 
he bieeds 


B. > ‘ : enero e h 
cg on 
inches above the Sake. 1 
the leg, and is very soft, | 
ptff om a horse’s leg. So is 

a. te 
8 
ca still 
young horse which 
summer, and last win 
Gown aad put in springs ad 
own ba Springs an 
several times, then turned = oe | 
- Before he was taken up he Went all | 
I shod bimin October light shois | 
ed his feet, After two weeks he 4 
to go lame. Then I took of his shoes pared | 
down bis heels, put On & Z0Od Soild shoe, put ia | 


ed his feet,and he went ail right. 
rl L 
but dicx’ 


took cif shoes, later shar m, 
ean 


lame one year 


ter I thought last 


his foot 


I cut his feet | 





¢ cut the feet any, left the 
drove 
peters Wa Pedant 
’ on’t know why. 
scribe for the above, and oblige. » 


-old mary Sketch of the Relationship of Farm Prac- 


fast if this | Productivity of the Soil. 





also check him up little higher fora while, 1 | 


him? (4) 1 have another | =. "1° © our readers, 75 cents. 


Repeated blisterings around the coronets at inter? 
vals of 10 days between often cures the trouble. 
If it does not you have to trade him off or have 


. four-year-old geld- 
Maine; Ihavea oe 16 


aay tad H ei the 
u 
your fhe abov e-déscribed 


Answer: Your colt is very large for bis age, 
and possibly his body is out of proportion. To 
strengthen his ankles, which may be naturally 
weak, I would suggest that you blister them with 
my liquid blister two or three times, at intervals 
of ten days between, which treatment will be of 
great benefittohim. After his legs have thor- 


lotion: 
phate zinc and powdered chalk, of each two 
ounces; vinegar, two quarts; water, one gallon. 
Dissolve and bathe the ankles morning and 

t, afterwards applying a dry bandage for 
one hour. This must be continued fortwo weeks 
In the meantime he may have light exercise. 





Her Impression: 

“ Who is Aguinaldo? ” asked Mand. 

“ Why, don’t you know?” responded Mamie. 
“ He’s a Malay.” 

“Oh, yes! How stupidof me. One of those 
people who come from Malaria.”—Washington 
Star. . 


Circumstances Alter Oases: 

Lady (excitedly)—Have you filed my applica- 
tion for a divorcee yet? 

Lawyer—No, madam; but I am at work on the 
papers now. 

Lady—Thank fortune! I am not too late. 
stroy all papers and evidence at once, please. 

Lawyer—A reconciliation has been brought 
about between you and your husband, I infer? 

Lady—Gracious, no! 
killed by a freight train this morning, and I want 
to retain you in my suit against the company fo 
damages.—Ohbicago News. 
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Threefold the stride of Time, from first to last! | 


Loitering slow, the future creepeth— 
Arrow swift, the Present sweepetk— 
And motionless forever stands the Past. 
—Schiller, 
The Savage Bachelor: 


Then you regard marriage as a civil contract?” 
asked the Sweet Young Thing. 


“No,” anewered the Savage Bachelor, “ it’s | w 
—Indianapolis 
ls 


rather @ contraction of civility.” 
Journal. 


Never Haity: 


“ that [ pever spoke a basty word to you.” 
“No, Leonidas,” answered his wife, 


hurrying about anything.” — Washington Star. 











Headache 


Is often a warning that the liver is 
torpid or inactive. More serious 
troubles may follow. For a prompt, 
efficient cure of Headache and all 
liver troubles, take 


Hood’s Pills 


While they rouse the liver, restore 
full, regular action of the bowels, 
they do not gripe or pain, do not 














irritate or inflame the internal organs, 
but have a positive tonié effect. 25c. 
at a)l druggists or by mail of 





C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


No Knife, 


The result of years of scientific 


ree 


ful cures effected in and around fox 
the following 


BLUL 
LVIDENC 


then come to our offices and" inve 
hundreds of other marvelous cures | 
ABSORPTION when all other treat; 
Consult this living patient.: Isabe 
157 North Common st. Lynn, Mass., }4 
in left breast, was operated on by ty 
ists, itreturned again, and then she 6 
Dr. James Solomon, was instantly relieveq. 
way my cured by the absorpt 
‘oday she is one of the many living wit 
the only painless method that positively 
when all others fail. : 
We want you to call and examine refere 
people you know—people we al! | 
would not vouch for ABSORPTION 
not been cured. Ask for references mar 


James M, Solomon 


SPECIALIST IN CANCERS, T 








He was run over and 
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AND CHRONIC DISEASES, 


BOSTON. 





Plant Life. 





pary reader. 


cf the Root” (January), “ The Story 
(May), “‘Solomon’s Rivals”’ 


(Augus’), “*,The Piigrims of the Year” 
ber), ‘‘ Bringing Forth Fruit" (October), 


cf the Immortals’ (December). 


pleasing and practical. 
utility of plant life, 


Her discussion 
food, clothing, 


reading, andisalso admirably adaptec fore 
use a8 supplementary reading orasa text 
on the subjact. Cloth binding, fifty cents 
by all booksellers, or sent (prepaid upon r 
of price. Address 


| MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMNAYN 


CANCER 
SURED | 


Li 


By Absorptio, 


America’s greatest blood specialist. "" y 
treatment that relieves immediately, .-**4u 
manently all forms of CANCERS, {{) \\/,p4 2% 
CHRONIC DISEASES. Hundreds oe 


Reag 


at ste the 


T 


‘2A Beacon Street 


BOTANY: 


By JULIA MacNAIR WRIGHT 


Few persons possess the skil! to treat sclert fe 
ubjects in a manner that is practical and at the 
| same time pleasing and attractive to the ord 
Mrs. Wright has strong claims: 
“Tam glad tosay,” remarked Mr. Meexton, this distinction. Her charming little book \ 

| divided into twelve chapters, as will be seen by 
rather | the table cf contents, and devoted to plants ths 
“ «Reuben, I hain’t seen you drivin’ trat black | gently, “ I’m willing to give you credit for not #réin evidence during that month: “ The Story 
of we 
| Stem” (February), “The Hope of Years 
|Come” (March), “When the Woods are 
Green ” (April), ‘The Beauty of the Flower 
(Jane), * Plas 
Partnerships” (July), ‘*‘ Piant Food and Motion 


Lau! 


(Sep'ez 
The 
Sleep of the Plants” (November), ‘The Rag 
Her treatment 
of root, stem, leaf, flower, seed pod and fruit an 
medic(ce 
bouses and sanitat\on are ¢q ially suggestive ao 
interesting. The book is designed for zener 
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READ and THINK. 








Brain Tools at Low Cost. 


Qu== 





— 


Through arrangements with the publishers we are able to f 


reader 


8 with any of the following books at very reasonable prices. 


They cover many of the most important features of farm ma 


| are thoroughly practical, up to date, reliable and thought stimulating. 


Each book is written by a competent specialist under the edit 
nes Re . a, . 
vision of Prof. L. H Bailey of Cornell University, and every one 


should be in the hoine of all who aim 
profitable way. 


THE Sor. Its Nature, Relations and Fun- 


to carry on a farm in a prea 
They all have serviceable and tasteful cloth bindi 


THE PRINCIPLES OF FRUIT G! 


damental Principles of Management. By F. H.| UL. H. Bailey, Professor of Hort 


trations. 
Price to our readers, 60 cents. 


—_——- 


THE FERTILITY OF THE LAND. A Sum- 


tice to the Maintaining and Increasing of the | 


Director of the College of Agriculture, Cornell 
University. 432 pages, 45 illustrations. Es- 
pecially valuable. 

Price to our readers, $1.00, 

THE SPRAYING OF PLANTs. A Succinct 
Account of the History, Principles and Prac- 
tice of the Application of Liquids and Powders 
to Plants for the Purpose of Destroying Insects 
and Fungi. By E. G. Lodeman, late Instruc- 
torin Horticulture in the Cornell U 
899 pages, 92 illustrations. 

Price to our readers, 75 cents. 


niversity. 





| MILK AND Its Propucts. 


| Husbandry in the Cornell 


University. 
pages, 33 illustrations. : 


280 


_—_— 


PLANT BREEDING. Being Five Lectures 
upon the Amelioration of Domestic Plants, By 
L. H. Bailey, Professor of Horticulture in the 


Cornell University. 293 pages, 20 illustrations 
Price to our readers, 75 cents, ; 


King, Professor of Agricultural Physics in the | Cornell University. 520 pages, 
y map University of Wisconsin. 303 pages, 45 illus-| It appeals especially to the horti: 





Address alli orders to 


7 
Ai 


t 


are willing to have his brain direct 
ment the work of his hands. 
Price to our readers, 31.00. 


THE HorTICcULTURIST’s RULE 
compendium of useful informat! 


By I. P. Roberts, growers, truck gatdeners, florists « 


By L. H. Bailey, Professor of H 
the Cornell University. 812 pages 
Price to our readers, 60 cents. 


THE NURSERY BOooK. A Cow 
to the Multiplication of Plants 
Bailey, Professor of Horticulture 
nell University. 365 pages, 152 {! 

Price to our readers, 75 cents. 


THE FORCING Book. A man 
tivation of vegetables in glass bh 
H. Bailey, Professor of Horticultu! 
nell University. 280 pages, 88 illu- 

Price to our readers, 75 cents. 


_ 


GARDEN MAKING. Suggest 
Utilization of Home Grounds. By | 
aided by L. R. Taft, F. A. Waugh 
Walker. 417 pages, 256 illustrat 

Price to our readers, 75 cents. 


THE PRUNING BooK. A Mo! 
Pruning and Training of Plants 
American Conditions. By L. 4 
fessor of Horticulture in the Corn 
sity. 540 pages, 332 illustrations. 

Prive to our readers, $1.10.| 


' THE MAssacuusETts PLouGHMAN 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Let a Working Farm Library 
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POULTRY, 


practical Poultry Hints. 

gow easy It is tospoll a good argument 
». oiaimirg too much, or adding to the 
~ . some statement which is an exag- 
eration or worse. We are reminded of 
th , by seeing in @ Western exchange a letter 
iying many excellent reasons for the use 
"¢ the incubator and brooder, and among | 
them the statements that the product of | 
she average hen is less than 100 eggs a year, | 
probably about 75, and that this could easily 
pedonbled if the hens were not used in 
patching chickens. 

We doubt the trath of either of these | 
statements. The census reports might | 
show such an average as that of the pro-| 
jnotion, and still we should doubt its being 
accurate. Too Often the facts in census 
reports are only guess work in regard to) 
production. When the farmer is asked how 
many eags bis hens lay in @ year, he knows | 
nothing about it. He does not like the hens | 
or take any care of them, and is ready to 
say on oath OF with any number of oaths 
ybat they do not lay half enough to pay 
sbeir keeping. The census agent knows | 
even less about it than he does, or has been | 
paying ees at twenty-five cents a dozen, | 
god thinks ten dozen ought to pay for the 
ed, 80 he puts down five dozsn as the 
vearly prodact. If some man in the village 
ngs kept aa account, and says he has aver- 
yed twelve dozen or more from his flock, | 
+» makes an allowance for exaggeration and 
ests down 100 eggs In his book.: 

“That is about the way we have seen many 
gatietics gathered, and the guessing could 
save Deen done jast as well ina comfortable 
dair in the office, as some town assessors 
sre sald to establish values upon the prop- 
erty they are supposed to appraise for tax- 
ai 

We have kept hens many years, and have 
(ten kept an account of every egg obtained 


lay In the year, and usually averaged | 


every 


oot far from 12 doz3n from each hen in the 
sear. We know many whose word we have 
no reason to doubt who claim to have ex- 
seeded that amount considerably, and we 
never knew any one who kept an account 
o fall to show thatthe average was more 
than ten dozen, though some who keep no} 
account may go below that number, because 
they do not feel sufficiently interested in 
hens to take proper care of them. 


Oar accounts were usually with flocks 


{the Incubator and brooder, and would use 
them [if we had room fora large flock, we 
never conid see that a hen leid apy less 
eggs in @ year for hatching out and bringing 
op her chickens. She takes a vacation of a 
few weeks for that purpose, and after it is| 
lone she lays again until moulting time. | 
The hen that we did not allow to sit when | 
she was broody usually had three or four 
vacations, and we had as many vexations 
luring the season, and each time it would | 
be two or three weeks before she was in| 
zood laying condition again. For this rea- 
son we prefer to sell our old hens that have | 
not brought up chickens, or kill them, the 
second time they are broody. 

Wesay to poultry keepers if they want 
to ralse chickens by the hundred, and espe- 
cally if they want to grow broilers in Jan- | 
usryand February, use the incubator and | 
vrooder, unless there are strong reasons for 
not doing so, bat do not expect the hens to 

yany more egzs in a year as a result of so 

joing, and do not think that chickens can 
de hatched or raised easier or more cheaply 
after Aprill with the aid of the machines 
than they can by good, broody, motherly 


bens 


Those who desire to know how much food 
a tock of hens will require in a year may | 
veinterestod by the statement that the 
poultry manager ofthe Dominion Experi- 
ment Farm keptan exact acconnt of what 
he fed ont toa flock of 50 hens, mixed and 
thoroughbreds, in one year,—1882 pounds of 
wheat, 244 pounds of oats, 281 pounds of 
Darley, 440 pounds of ground grains in 
mash, or 2867 pounds of grain at one centa 
pound. They alsohad 244 pounds of cut 
green bone, atthe same price, 394 pounds | 
joked refuse meat at 14 centsa pound, and 
elaht pounds seven ounces blood meal at 
fourcentsa pound. They also were given 
vegetables and grit to the valueof $3, mak- 
og the total expense for food $40.26, or 80} | 
centsper fowl forthe year, 57, pounds of | 
grain and nearly 13 pounds of meat to each. | 

We could not do it for that price in this 
State, because the grain and the meat would | 
oe sold at higher prices here, but we think 
to add one-half to the cost of food as given 
would be a fair or liberal allowance for the 
‘xira expense for those who buy their grain 
ythe bag here. Nor do we think that 
‘arge fowls like the Brahma would eat any | 
more after they had matured than a flock | 
{ Leghorns. We have not tested the | 
natter thoroughly, but have thought the | 
‘mailerand more active fowl eat more than 
‘Oe larger, qalet ones. 

——_—_—_ | 

The analysis of lean meat and of skim-| 
milk are so nearly alike in their proportion 
' protein and carbo hydrates when re- 
‘need to the dry matter ccntents, that we | 
‘hould not hesitate to recommend it, even if | 
ve had never tested it, but we have used it | 
"th perfect satisfaction in feeding young 
Lickens andtarkeys and for laying fowl. 
‘et itisnota perfect substitute for flesh 
‘od as meat is when there are no insects) 
tthem to feed upon. 

The percentage of water, about 90 per | 
“Ot, makes it impossible for the hen to eat | 
“Dough of it to fully take the place of meat. 
‘\\8 good when there are also some insects 
add to it, and if the grain mashes are 

ted with it, it makes meat feeding less | 
“portant. We have also scalded and) 
“rdled it, and pressed out the water as) 
vhey,making what is called cottage cheese, | 
“id found hens and chickens eat it as if 
‘hey liked it, The greatest trouble with | 
‘tat plan was that too much of the cheese | 
"Meaten in the house for the chickens to 
*tafoll share, And no doubt some of the 
"06 of the milk was lost in the whey. 

Yet it ; roperly used, anda due proportion 
ot grain mixed with it, we bellevea gallon 
7 Kimmilk may be used in the poultry 
‘Wd as profitably as in feeding calves or 
"és Anditis said to produce the finest 
,“Yored meat in the broiler chickens of any 
‘Sod that can be given them. 

a 

Poultry and Game. 
There is a larger supply of poultry than 
Wee , bat with fair demand prices are | 
““berally well maintained. Fresh killed | 
x s little lower at 15 to 18 centsa 
large and fowls at 11 to 13 cents. 
turkeys, fresh killed at 20 cents, 
iry packed at 11 to 15 cents for 
110t013 cents undrawn. West- 
sell fairly well at 11 to 14 

zood to choice, and eight to 10 
‘ rdinary. Dacks and geese eight 
“ ‘8. Capons are steady but in 
“emand at 13 to 15 cents for Western, 
lor ., CObse for Eastern and 18 to 20 cents | 
Philadelphia. The supply of | 
ay etl small, natives at $1 to $1.50 | 

~ &Od eqaabs at $1 to $2.50. Live) 





| been cropped, and manured.only with barn- 
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10 cents. 


fowl 10 to 104 cents, and chickens eight to | strength of a good article, it may be better 


to put onabout 30 bushels of lime to the 


Game sells bat slowly, but prices are | acre, harrow it in, and follow this witha 
where more than half the hens were allowed generally steady. Grouse from 85 cents to | potash and phosphoric acid fertilizer, per- 
wo hatch out and take care of their own | $1.10apair for small and pintail, with best haps 200 pounds of muriate of potash and 
obickens, and while we believe in the value | heavy dark at $1.25 to $1.65. Quail $1 to | 800 pounds of acid phosphate to the acre. 


$1.50 a dozen. Canvas back ducks $2 to 
$2 50 a pair, redheads $1 to $1.25, biack dack 
and mallard 80 cents to $1, and small duck 
20 to 40 cents. Rabbits are nearly gone, as 
they are out of season March 1. A few sell 
at 18 to 22 cents a pair, jack rabbits scares 
at 40 to 60 cents a pair for dark and 60 to 75 
cents for clean white. Venison quiet at 8 to 
10 cents for whole deer, 10 to 12 cents for 





saddles, and 20 to 30 cents for choice cuts. 


HORTICULTURAL. | 








Orchard and Garden. 


This would add about 100 pounds of each 
— potash and phosphoric acid,to the 
soil. 

Nitrogen is more cheaply grown than 
bought now, and while we have not implicit 
faith in all that is claimed for some of the 
new crops recommended for growing and 
plowing under, if they are as good as buck- 
wheat or clover, and are more easily and 


| cheaply grown, they will serve the purpose. 


The cow pea is proving its value in the 
Southern States, but we are not sure of it 
so far north as Massachusetts, nor are we 
of the crimson clover. A few have grown 
good crops of the last,and others have 


A writer in Western Fruit Grower urges failed, andas yetthe cause of success or 


the 
stirred between the blackberry bushes each | 
day after the pickers have been through the 
rows. The tramping ofthe soil makes it | 
hard enough toturn water if rain falls, and 
it also brings the waterin the soil to the) 
surface, where it quickly evaporates, and 
thus the bushes suffer from a lack of) 
sufficient molsture,especially if there should 
chance to bea drought such asis not un-| 
usual at picking time. Then the berries! 
cease to grow and dry up, while by care in| 
this respect, keeping the earth loose and | 
fine between the rows, they might have | 
been kept growing for many days longer, | 
and added much to the value of the crop. 

We do not doubt the truth of this upon) 


many varieties of soil, although our sandy) yieldtothe best cared for bushes in our | 
| same manner. 


loam in Massachusetts does not pack down 
so easily. Yetthose who have any black- 
berries or raspberries upon land which is | 
llable to pbpeome so compact may do well to | 
remember this advice. 


We do not blame the gardener for liking | 
to try some of the new varieties of vegete-| 
bles that are advertised by the seedsmen 
We like to do it ourselves, and have some- 
times succeeded well with someof them, 
and at other times we have found them 





importance of keeping the ground| ‘allure is but imperfectly understood. 





The method above prescribed for the 


| asparagus bed would not be far amiss any- 


where in the orchard and garden. Trees of 
all sorts, and what some one has very 
properly called the “ bush fruits,’’ blackber- 
ries, raspberries, carrants, ete., are all bene- 
fited by potash. How we have seen them 
grow, and yield fruit, when they started 
wild in a place where wood had been 
ent off and; the brush heaps burned 
on the ground. It always seemed that 
not only was the fruit more plentiful and 
larger, but that it was more juicy and fine 
flavored when we found it in such a placa. 
Gooseberries would start wild, too, some- 
times, and they were superior in sizs and 


gardens, and always free from mildew. 
The 1000 pounds toan acre of muriate of 
potash and acid phosphate is none too 
much to use each year for any of these 
bush fruits, to grow strong wood and a good 
crop of berries, and it is not-an expensive 
fertilizer. The nitrogen in manufactured 
fertilizers forms a large part of the cost, 
and it is not so much required by any plant 
making a weody growth. Itis apt to make 
it too rank growing, with too much wood 
and foliage, and a tendency to winter kill. 


inferior to the standard varieties we had| While the fertilizer Is about,treat the grape 


grown for years. Bat we think the man | 
who is gardening for profit cannot afford to | 
do too much such work. It is better left) 
to the amateur or the one who grows his} 
garden crops and small fruits for his own | 
use, and feels bimself repaid in part for his | 
labor and expense by watching their growth | 
and studying the characteristics of each | 
variety. 

Oar older gardeners are usually content | 
to limit themselves to one variety of such 
vegetables as they grow, or at moat to two} 
varieties, early and late, but younger | 
gardeners are too apt to want to try all the| 
new sorts they see advertised, and often do | 


/not understand that many of them need) 


some special soil or special treatment to | 
make them succeed, or do the half of what | 


is claimed for them. | 


Many have failed to grow asparagus well | 
simply from having been too anxious to treat | 
it well. They have selected their strongost | 
garden land, already rich with many years | 





| gultivation, and have added more manure | 


to that, set good plants, and taken good | 
care of them and wondered to see them 
make small growth. And perhaps the 
matter is made more aggravating by seeing | 
some neighbor cutting good stalks, and 
many of them,from a bed set in much poorer 
soil and given less care. 

The asparagus plant is a hearty feeder 
add likes strong soil and rich manure, but 
one other thing is absolutely essential, and 
that is thorough good drainage. If the land 
is watersoaked during the early spring it 
will be late before any stalks will start, 
they will be small and will {grow but slowly 
after they do start. Land long in cultiva- 
tion is worse, because it is apt to be so com- 
pact when it does dry out that the asparagus 
roots penetrate through it but slowly. 

A sandy loam is often chosen for growing 
asparagus, by those who know the reqaire- 
ments of the crop, because such soil drains 
out very quickly and warms up early in the 
spring, the latter helping those who grow 
for market to begin cutting it while prices 
are high, but a stronger land, if well drained, 
though not starting so early, will yield a 
heavier crop, and will not need to have more 
manure each year, though one’can scarcely 
use too much. 

Asparagus is a plant which requires a 
fertilizer quite strong in potash, and there- 
fore hard wood ashes, or muriate of potash, 
are good fertilizers for it on any soil, bat 
especially valuable on land which has long 


yard or stable manure. In fact, such land 
needs potash for almost any garden crop. 
W hen wood ashes cannot be bought at a 
fair rate, and on a guaranteed analysis of at 
least four per cent. potash or potassiam 





oxide, which is not more than half the 


vines, rose bushes and other hardy shrubs 
to a little of it. 





Importance of Nitrogen. 


Prof. G. CO. Caldwell of Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N. Y., read apaper last week 
before the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society on * Nitrogen: Why the Crops 
Must Have it, and How it can be Pro- 
vided.” He said in part: 

I have been asked to answer in this lect- 
ure two questions: Why do we need nitro- 
gen for our crops, and, How can we get it? 
Oar crops need it because if excluded no 
plant, whether high or low, can grow; the 
seed contains a little nitrogen, but only 
enough for the plant while it is getting its 
roothold in the soil; cut off the supply then, 
and nitrogen hunger is plainly indicated by 
stoppage of growth and pale-colored leaves. 
For by far the larger part of our crops this 
nitrogen must be supplied in chemical com- 
bination. The zew nitrogen compounds 
made by the plant play a vitally important 
partin the production of pliant substance, 
and therefore in the growth of the plant. 
This great work is carried on in the con- 
tents of the cells of the plant. It is acu- 
rious characteristic of these particular 
chemical compounds of nitrogen that they 
are closely associated with the power of 
motion in animal life and also in plant life; 
all members of the animal kingdom have 
the power of motion, and their bodies con- 
sist mostly of these compounds of nitrogen. 
Plants generally have not the power of 
motion and cannot move any of their parts; 
but the contents of young cells of plants 
are in constant motion, and those cou- 
tents contain very much of the same nitro- 
gen compounds. It is upon this very need 
of certain compounds of nitrogen that the 
animal kingdom depends for its suste- 
nance, since no animal can make even the 
smallest quantity of them. The leaves of 
the plant, with their multitude of micro- 
scopic cells, are the laboratories in which 
these so important nitrogen compounds are 
produced; and for all day as weil as by 
night the work is going on, especially 
with the ald of sunlight by day. The 
other question, Where can we get 
this nitrogen? has more than one 
answer. The most natural source is 
the sollin which the plants grow. There 
are enormous quantities of nitrogen in 
chemical combination in all fairly good 
soils,—some thousands of pounds per acre, 
and in some of the rich prairie soils of the 
West we can express the quantity in tons; 
we can go as high as 21 tons in 
our estimate. An acre’scrop contains less 
than 150 pounds, and in many cases 
very much less. There is only one 
defect in this supply, which is that it 
must be made available to the plant by 





means of certain chemical changes that 
are slowly going on in the soil,—and so 
very slowly thatasa rule in our ordinary 
soils itis not made available as fast asa 
rapidly growing crop needs it; hence, as a 
rule, we must supply nitrogen in fertilizers, 
or we may spend much labor in frequently 
tilling the soll, stirring it up and exposing 
fresh surfaces to the air, and net as good a 
crop, which labor may or may not cost more 
than the fertilizer. 

By buying fertilizers containing nitrogen, 
by fre quent tillage of a soil containing a 
fair quantity of nitrogen compounds, or 
moving further and further westward and 
planting seed in fresh prairie sol), we can 
supply the needed nitrogen to any crop. 
But all around us in the air in which we 
live is an enormous quantity of nitregen 
which isnot in chemical combination; the 
stock is big enough to bear an ad libitum 
draft for an indefinite time; one of the 
most interesting discoveries of recent times, 
andan exceedingly important one for all 
tillers of the soil, was made in 1887 by two 
German agricultural chemiste. The dis 
covery was simply this: that certain plants 
—such as peas, beans, clover, vetch, lu- 
cerne and lupine—belonging to the great 


copartnership between certain leguminous 
crops and these bacteria, and that by 
proper management of the same combined, 
nitrogen can often be obtained much 
cheaper than in commercial fertilizars. In 
Germany reclaimed bog lands have been 
very much improved by stucking them with 
nitrogen in this way, using the crops either 
as fodder or for green manuring; but no 
trials have been succassful in case the soll 
already contained a good supply of nitro- 
gen, nor was there any better success on 
soils poor in nitrogen ‘if potash and phos- 
phate were not present in sufficient quantity 
tor a good crop. So much interest has been 
aroused in Germany inthis method of en- 
riching soils that a German firm has under- 
taken to supply what are called pure cult- 
ures of these bacteria, so that one who 
wants to raise peas on a poor soll can order 
a bottle of the pea bacteria and plant them 
with the peas. This firm now offers pure 
cultures of 19 different species of legumi- 
nous plants for agricultural cropping; they 


have an agent in New York. This system 
however, needs further irlal before one can 
be sure that it will pay. 


Humus in the Soil. 


After all, the true method to restore lost 
fertility to a worn-out soil is to fill it with 
what is generally called humus, and not 
all of the commercial fertilizers, the 
chemical compounds and various other 
substitutes for good, all-around fertility 
will take the!place of it. . If asked to de- 
fine the meaning of the word humus, I 
would be inclined to say in as few words 
as possible that it was a decaying mixture 
of vegetable matter and animal refuse. 
These two elements form the foundat'‘on 
stone of modern farming. They originally 
made the soil what man found it,—so rich 
in fertility that all crops would thrive in it. 
We wish to return our worn-out soil to this 
condition. Thereis no shorter road than 
that which nature followed in the past, and 
we might adopt with§profit some of her 
ways. 

Animal refuse and vegetable matter were 
deposited on the earth in all ages, and the 
chemical action of light, heat, moisture and 
sunshine transformed them into rich plant 
foods. They supplied nitrogen, phosphate, 
potash and electricity, which fed the plants 
and made them grow. The soil rich in 
huaus not only supplies the plants with 
food, but it tempers the cold and heat 
so that the plants are less likely 
to suffer from elther extreme moist 
ure, heat or cold. This is an important 
point that is often overlooked. In the 
hothouse bed the manure, which is a near 
approach to natural humus, keeps the 
seeds and plants warm with the heat that 
is generated in it. A piece of land fer- 
tilized annually with commercial or chem!- 
cal manures will be colder in spring, dryer 
In summer, and less suited to the growth 
of plants generally than another field 
where hamus has been put into the soil 
every year. 

The soil that is lacking in humus is thus 
the poorest soil we have in this or any 
other country. it is poorly drained, it is 
cold andclammy, and itis never workable 
antil late in the season. lt gives more 
trouble and dissatisfaction than anything 
else, and yields precious little in return for 
labor bestowed upon it. What such soils 
need is not some elaborate system of under- 
drainage so much as it does an application 
of coarse manures or humus. 

There is only one way to remedy this con- 
dition of things. We must atilize every 








family of leguninose, will grow luxuriantly 
iu a soil containing no nitrogen whatever | 
if they are generously supplied with all the 
other foods th t they need; and that their | 
nitrogen is taken from the uncombined 
nitrogen of the air. In order that this 
could be accomplished, however, the soil 
was treated with a very little of an extract 
ofagood garden soil. At the same time 
that this experiment was made another 
with oatsand buckwheat was mada in the 
They grew only as long as 
the nitrogen in the seed lasted; the extract 
of soil was of no use to them. in oneof 
theseexperiments a pea, an oat seed and 
a buckwheat seed were planted in a little 
pile of sand at the bottom of a large flask; 
to the sand all the foods except nitrogen 
were added, and also a little extract of soll; 
the flask was tightly closed and put in the 
sunshine. The pea grew well and was 
happy; the other two plants soon gave up 
the struggle for life, notwithstanding that 
they were growing in closest proximity to 
the pea plant, and that thelz roots were 
mingled with the pea roots. This taking up 
of free, uncombined nitrogen from the at- 
mosphere and making use of it for food is 
ac omplished by means of a partnership 
between the plant and bacteria. The bacte- 
ria, so to speak, build for themselves little 
houses on the roots of the plant, whieh 
being round in shape, are called tubercles. 
It is supposed that the bacteria abserb the 
nitrogen and use it with other substances 
that the higher plant may supply, to build/ 
up their own little bodies; after a certain 
time the plant consumes them and the nitro- 
gen compounds that they have made. 
Thus the higher plant is sapplied with com- 
bined nitrogen, and can, without any other 
supply, grow in a normal manner. 

A very large quantity of free nitrogen can 
thus be transformed into jast those com- 
pounds which tke plant requires and must 
make for itself. Calculations based on the 
result of pot experiments and estimated for 
an acre, have shown that these quantities 
may be equal to the nitrogen in from 400 to 
3885 pounds of nitrate of soda; the highest 
yleld was obtained with !ueerne; a dressing 
of about 200 pounds of nitrate of soda per 
acre is asually considered sufficient. 

No other agricultural crop than one be- 
longing to the family of legumes can take 
up free nitrogen in this way or in any other 
way ; it was claimed by many that mustard | 
would do it, bat the proof is otherwise. 

These tubercle bacteria are widely dif- 
fused in most arable soils, and especially in 
such as have been cropped with any legu- 
minous crop. One plant, the lupine, hasa 
wonderfal power of gaining nitrogen in| 
this way, andit may be used to stock a) 
worn out, and especially a sandy seil, 
with nitrogen, provided only thata good 
supply of lime, potash and phosphate is) 
given; and this plant has been often used 
for the purpose of reclaiming such soils. 
For an ordinary exhausted soil, less sandy 
and more loamy, vetch is better. 

“The bacteria do not spread rapidly | 
through the soil; having no organs of loco- | 
motion they cannot craw! or fly from one) 
place to another; currents of water in the | 
soll may assist in their distribution; there 
isenough of them, one would say, if) 
told that in one case 78,000 were found toa) 
cubic inch of soil, and in another case 143,- | 
000; the tubercles are developed on the | 
roots, where theyfcome) in contact with 
these bacteria as;they make’ their outward | 
growth through the soil. They appear to) 
have great resistant power against death | 


> 





which have not borne any legaminous crops 
for many years; the coldest weather of the 
winter does not kill them. 

It is evident that an important practical 
use can be made by the farmer of this 





| 5000 mm 


and decay, for they have been found in soils | 


scrap of barnyard manure, waste hay, 

straw, grassand every particle of material 

that will add strength to the soil. Buy 

barnyard manure every time in preference 

to commercial manures, if the price is the 

same. , C.S. WALTERS. 
Massachusetts. 





Export Apple Trade. 

The total apple shipments to European 
ports for the week ending Feb. 18, 1899, 
were 11,345 barrels, including 9652 barrels to 
Liverpool and 1693 barrels to Glasgow. The 


——Eastbound shipments dead fraight by all 
rail routes from Obicago last week were reduced | 
by the blizzard to 90,624 ‘tons from 93,100 the 
week previous, and 123,396 tons for correspond: | 
ing week lasi year. 

——The visible supply of grain in the United | 
States and Canada, Feb 18, included 29,618,000 | 
bushels of wheat, 31,820,000 bushels of corn | 
8,676,000 bushels of oats, 1,541,000 bushels of 
rye, and 2,772,009 bushels of barley. Compared 
with one week ago this is a decrease of 543,000 
bushels of wheat, 46,000 bushels of rye and: 
160,000 bushels of barley, with an increase of 
1,196,000 bushels of cora and 1,561,000 busbels 
of oats. One yearago the supply was 35,533,- 
000 bushels of wheat, 39,907,000 bushels of 
corn, 18,846,000 bushels of oate, 3,682,000 
bushels of rye, and 2 814,000 bushels of barley 

-——Wheat, including flour, shows shipments 
for last week aggregating 2,454,771 busheis, 
against 5,780,600 bushels the previous week, 
8,882,744 bushels in the corresponding week of 
1898. Uorn exports for the week ta 
1,560,845 bushels, against 3,865,662 bushels the 
previous week, 5,086,575 bushels in this week a | 
year ago. | 

——Pork packing in the West has been consid- 
erably shortened, the total kill, according to the 
Cincianati Price Ourrent, having been 415,000 
hogs; preceding week, 469,000; same week a 
year age, 475,000. The total kill since Nov. 1. 
has been 8,780,000; same time a year ago, 
7,606,000. 

— —Bost mn packers have killed fewer hogs for 
the week, doub.less owing to the delay in trans- 
portation early in the week. The total kill was 
about 33,800; precediog week, 35,000; same 
week a year ago, 43,300. The movement of 
pork provisions into expoit has been shortened 
by delay to staamers,as well as losses. The 
total value by Boston packers for the week was 
about $135,000; preceding week, $233,000; 
same week & year ago, $215,000. 

——Bremen capitalists have organiz3d a com- 
pany for the purpose of utilizing a newly 
patented process by which fodder for animals is 
made from blood albumen. Samples of the 
product have been submiit3d to the highest 
German authorities In the field of chemistry, 
such as Court Councillor Dr. Fresenius of Wies- 
bacen and Privy Oouncillor Dr. Maercker of 
Halle, who have pronounced it to be a strength- 
ening feed of high quality, particularly suited 
for horses. The faciory to bs erected will be in 
close connection with the city abattoir. 

—— Word has come from the sheep ranch owned 
by 0. W. and L. A. Robinson on Foster Island 
in Machias (Me.) bay that nearly 100 sheep were 
lost in the blizzard of Feb. 14. The heavy north- 
east gale drove one entire flock to the west end 
of the island, where it is supposed they took 
shelter behind the massive blocks of ice, and 
were buried by huge drifts of snow or driven to 
sea on a field of ice and drowned. 


The raaders of this paper will be pleased to 
learn that there is at least one dreaded disease 
that science has bsen able te cure in all its 
stages, and thatis Oatarrb. Hall’s Oatarrn Cure 
is the only positive cure now known to the medi- 
eal fraternity. Oatarrh being a constitational 
disease, requires a constitutional treatment. 
Hall’s Oatarrh Qure is taken intermally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces of 
the system, thereby destroying tie foundation 
of the disease, and giving the patient strength by 
building up the constitution and assisting nature 
a doing its work. The preprieters have se mueh 
faith in ite eurative powers, that they offer One 
Hundred Doliars for any ease that it fails tecure. 
Send for list of testimenials. Address 

F. J. OHENEY & OO., Toledo, 0, 
Sold by Druggists, 75c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are tha best. 














FARM DAIRY 


BU Tas OUTFITS 


MAKING OoOr 
‘Special Offer. | Fresgtt pat Ba 


MOSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG. CO. 
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HERMANVILLE 
RE TAMWORTH AND Piés 


DUROC-JERSY 


DUROG-JERSEY-YORKSHIRE CROSS 


(The ideal bacon cross for profit) 
Stock, (ready to wean) on hand and for sale. 
Orders booked. 


Hermanville Farm, Hermanville, PE 1, 








exports included 6025 barrels from Boston, 
587 barrels from New York,1400 barrels from 
Portland, 1864 barrels from Halifax and 
1469 barrels from St. John, N.B. For the | 
same week last year the apple _ ship- 

ments were 20,849 barrels. The total 

shipments thus far this season have been 

1,102 316 barrels, against 793,925 barrels for 

the sametime last year. The shipments in 

detail to date have been 204,736 barrels from 

Beston,140,705 barrels from New York, 120,- 

019 barrels from Portland, 406,705 barrels 

from Montreal, 190,575 barrels from Halifax 

and 39,316 barrels from St. John, N. B. 


——The shipments of leather from Boston for 
the last week amounted in valae to $219,611; 
previous week, $176,698; similar, week last year, 
$154,458. The total value of exports of leather 
from this port since Jan. 1 13 $980,057, against 
$1,060,958 last year. 

——The total shipments of boots and shoes 
from Boston this week have been 68,595 caser, 
against 77,147 cases last week; 88,560 cases for 
the corresponding week last year and 73,368 in 
1897. The total shipments thus far in 1899 
have been 541,274 cases, against 456,927 cases 
in 1898, 5652 250 in 1897 and 440,471 in 1896. 

——Exports from the port of Boston last wesk 
were $2,123,068, against §2,347,343 last year; 
imports $962 387, against $1,253,840 last year. 

——The exports from the port of Boston for the 
week ending Feb. 18 included 76,589 pounds 
butter, 440,440 pounds cheese and 79,598 
pounds oleo. For the same week last year the 
exports included 12,553 pounds butter, 56,887 
pounds cheese and 57,000 pounds oleo. 

——The shipments of live stock and dressed 
meats last week included 6638 cattle, 2761 sheep, 
—— quarters of beef from Boston, 1474 cattle, 
1069 sheep, 10,936 quarters of beef from New 
York, a total of 2187 cattle, 3830 sheep, 10,396 
quarters of beef reported from all ports; 19638 
cattle, 3800 sheep, 10,886 sheep went to Liver- 
poo), 150 cattle to Hull, 24 cattle, 80 sheep to 
Bermuda and West Indies. 














THE BUSINESS HEN 


Breeding and Feeding Poultry for Profth 


A condensed practical encyclopedia of profitabig 
airy Seen. By ‘25 ney aly P. 
. Jacobs, ~~ 4 e, James in, J. MH. Drew 
enstedt and others. ye ay 
n 5,000 questions a ultry 
profit. Careful edited by iW. Cok 
ingwood. A collection of the most valuable ar- 
ticles on poultryever written. Starting with the 
question ‘‘What is an Egg?” It indicates the con- 
ti — for am, the 
nto a “ Business Hen.” 
Ques ons iesubetion, care of chicks, 
treatment of diseases, selection and b ing, & 
ing anti housing, arediscussed in a clear an simpla 
manner. Two successful egg-farms are describe 


Answer in detail. On one is a flock 


“sof 600 hens that averag® 

* over 200 each per year! 

Ix short, this is the best book for all who love ‘th¢ 

little American ben” that has ever been printed 
Price in paper cover 40 cents. 


For Sale by Mass Ploughman, 





The DOMESTIC SHEEP. 
By HENRY STEWART, 
WV orld's Highest Authority on Sheep. 

“The ‘Domestic Sheep’ should be in the hands 
of every sheepman in the country. The morelt 
look through it the more I am pleased with it.""— 
Hon, James Wilson, Secretary of Agriculture. 

It treats in a practical and exhaustive manner 
the Science of Breeding; What crosses are admis- 
sible and desirable; the development of type; the 
formation and management of flocks, large and 
small. Sheep diseases and how to treat them. 
Sheep dipping and dips—their uses and abuses. 
The successful breeding and feeding of mu ton 
sheep and lambs, The growth of special summer 
and winter crops for sheep and their relative 
value. The nature, fiber, growth, grades, prepara- 
tion and marketing of wool. Sheep barns, sheds, 
feeding devices, hurdles, etc., illustrated. The 
influence of climate, soils and environment on the 
development of sheep. Illustrations of the dif- 
ferent breeds in rich half tones of typical sheep, 
and every other subject germane to the sheep, 
wool and mutton industry. This new book, of 
372 pages and 165 illustrations, is an invaluable 
guide to the new beginner, and a wise counsellor 
to the older sheepman. It is the crowning work 
of an eminent, life-long and enthusiastic student 
of sheep life in all sheep countries, Postpaid 
$1.50. 


Address 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMUAN, 
Besten, Mass, 


POULTRY KEEPING 


HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Illustrated Beok,'Telling How 
te De It, and All Abeut Prefitable 
Poultry Raising. 


Containing Chapters on How to Make $5008 
year Keeping Poultry; Poultry Yards and 
Houses; Choice of Breeds; Care of Poultry; Set- 
ting the Hen aad Incubation; Hatching and Oare 
of Ohicks; Fattening and Preparing F’oultry for 
Market; Diseases of Poultry; Ducks, Geeseand 
Turkeys; Caponizing; Receipts and Incubators ; 
Use cf Green Bone for Poultry, etc. 

Send to any address on receipt of twenty-five 
ents. Stamps taken. Mention the PLOUGHM AN. 


WALNOT PU BLISUING CO, 
Bex 2144, Bosten, Mass. 

















Potash. 


NOUGH of it must be 
contained in fertilizers, 
otherwise failure will surely 
See that it is there. 
Our books tell all about 


result, 
fertilizers. They are sent 
Jree to all farmers applying 
for them, 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York, 


a 


Quincy Mutual 


Fire Insurance Co, 


INCORPORATED IN 1851. 
COMMENCED BUSINESS IN 1851 
Cus. A. HOWLAND’ WILLIAM H. Fay, 


President, Secretary 


CASH FUND JANUARY 1, 1899, $642,023 43 
AMOUNT AT RISE, $34,042 165.00 
Losses paid during past year $31,436.80 
Dividends paid during past 

$69,649 31 


hs ke ee 
GAIN IN SURPLUS DURING 

PAST YEAR. - - . 24,376.90 
SURPLUS OVER REINSURANCE, 


$384,531.58 

















WHEN IN BOSTON, STOP AT THE 


MERICAN 


HOUSE ° 


Hanover St., near Scollay 8q. 


Nearest of the large hotels to Union Statien, 
Steamers, business and amusement centres. 


LARGEST ROOMS in the city for the 
price ($1.00 om! day and upward). Steam heat 
anc electric light in every room in the house. 

: as just been spent on the house, giving 

pacens every modern improvement and conven- 

ence at moderate prices. 

EUROPEAN PLAN. The special break- 
faete at 40 cents and table d’hote Stoner at © 
cents are famous. e 












C. A. JONES 


—— 
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SMALL'S CALF FEEDER. 


Calves suck their milk, grow sleek, 
thrifty and very large, commanding the 
highest market prices for veal or dairy. 

rite for free circulars. 

J. B. Small & Co., Boston, Masa 








HATCH CHICKENS 


» BY STEAM—riti the © 


simple, perfect, self-regulating 


EXCELSIOR ;XCUBATOR 


Thousands in successful! operatior 











Circulars free. Lowest priced Ist-class hatcher made 
Send 60, for GEO. H. STAHL. 
lilus. Catalog. | 114 to 122 &. 6th &t.. Quincy, IM. 








THE ANGORA CAT. 


A Superb Edition, Beautifully Illastrated, 
Telling How to Select, Breed, 
Train and Manage Them. 

In point of detail and correctness, the volume is 
the most complete book published. Ohapters on all 
impertantsubjects: The Origin, How to Train, Oare 
for Pleasure and Breeding, Proper Food, Breeding 
and Mating, Exhibition and Transportation, The 
Bencb, Washing and Grooming, Diseases, The Cor- 
rect Type, Different Oolors, besides interesting 
stories of how they eat,drink, play and sleep; in fact, 
everything about them. Over thirty-five hbalf-tone 
illustrations from life. ‘*My Cat Tom,” “A Oat 
Letter,”’ *Rats,” “‘A Forgotten Prisoner,” ‘* Her 
Wants Supplied,” “ Attentive to Oats,” “* The Home- 
less Cat,” ** A Oat Story,” “The Subway Cat,” “A 
Hospital Cat,” are all interesting tales. The volume, 
aside from being an excellent treatise on the cat, 
forms a delightful gift book. Edited by Mr. James 
of the Walnut Ridge Farms Company. 

‘No author could be more justified in speaking on 
his selected topic, as one having authority, than is 
Mr. James in appearing as an expositor of the 
Angora, for thousands of beautiful specimens of 
these lovely creatures owe not only their existence 
but their excellence, to the skill, careand knowledge 
of this well-known breeder. The book containg 
much useful information as to the diet and genera 
care, it being, in fact, a work that is indispensable to 
any ow erof one of the vainable and beautifa!l ani- 
mals.”—New York Vogue. 

“ It seems to us a book yhich those who are fond of 
cats will be glad to read.”"—George T. Angell,in Our 
Dumd Animals, Boston. 

“Itisausefal volume, both for the owners of the 
Apgoraard other cats. It is tastefully bound and 
fally illustrated.”—Our Fellow Creatures, Ohicago. 

** Volume of highest authority, exceedingly enter- 
taining full of facts, beautifully illustrated.’’— 
Ameriean Cultivator, Boston. 

In two different bindings, price $2 and $1.25, post 
paid. For sale by booksellers generally, or 


JAMES BROTHERS, Publishers, 
320 Washington Street, Boston, Mass 








How to 


TU RKEYS. Crow Them. 





Sr sei oe 


No book in existence gives an_ ade« 
quate account of the turkey,—its devel- 
opment from the wild state to the varioue 
breeds, and complete directions for 
breeding, feeding, rearing and market- 
ing these beautiful and profitable birds. 

Tne present book is an effort to fil 
this gap. It is based upon the experi 
emce of the most successful experts il 
«arkey growing, both as breeders of fancy 
stock, and as raisers of turkeys for mar 
ket. 

The prize-winning papers out of nearly 
200 essays submitted by the most success 
ful corey growers in America are em- 
bodied, and there is alsogiven one essay 
on turkey culture, from different parts of 
the country, including Canada and New 
Brunswick, that the reader may see what 
ways have proven successful in each 
locality. 


Profusely Illustrated. Cioth, 12me. 
i Price, postpaid, $1.00. — 





Address Mass. Ploughman Boston. 
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Governor Roosevelt anderstands how to 
celebrate appropriately. Oo Washington’s 
Birthday he affixed his signatare to the bill 
which alms to prevent the desecration, 
mutilation or improper use of the nation’s 
dag. 


It le a very pretty custom which the gov- 





The French Republic. 
The death of M. Felix Faure, the presi- 
dent of the French Republic, undoubtedly 
threatened a crisis in government, which 


had it occurred a year ago might have been | 


destructive of republican institutions. At 
the time it did occur, this death and the 
prompt cholce of M. Loubet as the 
new president has probably made the 
republic stronger than ever. Repub- 
lican government has now endured in 
France for 27 years, which is several 
| years longer than avy other form of govern- 
ment has lasted in that anstable country. 
With each year since the republic started, 





ernor observes on Washington's Birthday 
in throwing open the State House to all who 
may wish to come. The street gamins, as 


| strength, and there 
well as the babies in arms, were welo>me. | tively little danger that 


ander the military presidency of M. Thiers, 
Repablican institutions have gained in 
is now compara- 
they will be over- 


and for them all the dignified gentleman thrown. In 1875, when the constitation 
who presides over the affairs of the.Old| was adopted, doubtless there were those 


Bay State had a cordial hand pressure and 
a pleasant word or two. The democracy of 
the thing must appeal to all who look for- 


who preferred a monarchy of some kind. 
It was the division of the monarchists into 


| two parties,the Orleanists and the friends of 


ward to the day when there shalli{be no the Napoleon claimant, that saved the re- 


more ciase distinctione. 


Bishop Lawrence pat the thing neatly in 
his Washington’s Birthday address to the 
Soolety of the Colonial Wars, when he said | 
that whatever may have been thought or 
may still be thought of the wisdom of the 
policy upon which we have entered as a re- 
salt of the war, it is the duty of every oiltt- 
zen to silence criticism, to suppress disoor- | 
dant voices, and to turn with all patience, 
devotion and enthusiasm to the meeting of 
the responsibilities which we have under- 
taken. Here endeth the Feb. 22 lesson. 

—__o-o————— 

That Boston still maintains its reputation | 
asa literary centre is shown jfrom the tfact | 
that of the ten most eminent men jof letters 
which ‘ Literature” is; rather inclined; to | 
believe might constitute the nucleus for a 
possible American Academy of Letters, | 
three, Prof. John Fiske, Thomas Bailey | 
Aldrich and Mrs. Margaret Deland, are resi- 
dents here, while a {fourth, Howells, made | 
his original reputation among U5. Henry | 
James ought to belong here. He is a Cam- 
bridge man. Yet since he has chosen to ex- 
patriate himself, how can he be eligible in 
any case for a place in an American Acad- 
emy? 





There is almost untversal belief that the 
peach crop for 1899 was destroyed by the 
severe cold'weather the fore part of the 
present month. .That of the South certainly 
was, inclading the Delaware crop, where 
the thermometer went lower than it did in 
Boston. If there are to be any peaches this 
year, some of the Northern! States, where 
comparatively few are grown, must furnish 
them. Bat to Northern fruit growers the 
loss of the peach crop has its compensations. 
It insares better markets for the small 
fruits, which are always canned more ex- 
tensively when peaches cannot be had. 


> 


Prof. Royce of Harvard has jaet returned 
from Aberdeen University in Scotland. 
Just before he sailei the Cam>ridge§ pro- 
feseor was a gues! at a bangass given by 
Lord Provost Fieming, and in the course of 
his resp21se to the toast “ Literatare, 1Sei- 
ence and Art,” refarred thus gracefully] to 
the Anglo-Saxon alliance: ‘ Your heroes 
are our heroes, your poets are our "poets, 
your thinkers are our thinkers. We are 
guided in our sentiments, triamphs and 
studies by models thathave come to us 
from the mother country. Above all, it is 
the alliance of the spirit that will connect 
our people in the future.” Certainly this 
was as honest as it was politic. 

That capital organizstion, the Consamers’ 
League, held its annual meeting the past 
week, and reported Boston’s prcgress in the 
matter of fair conditions for workers. 
Mayor Qaincy, on the passegs of the Dill 
limiting the hours of labor which womeu 
over eighteen may be employed in mercan- 
tile establishments, was splendidly strong. 
Introduced as “one man who is always on 
the side of workers,”’ he showed his claim to 
the praise when he said: “I shall do all 
that [ can to urge the bill’s passage. The 
results from the loss of vitality on the part 
of women constitute an immense economic 
loss, and merely on this ground, if on no 
other, the bill is defensible.” Certainly 
when women are working in Boston bake- 
shops eighty hours a week for paltry wages 
itis time there should be legislative inter- 
ference. 








When members of the United States Sen- 
ate argued against the ratification of the 
treaty with Spain, declaring the treaty 
would leave the Filipinos subject to the 
tyranny and cppression of the United States, 
which might prove worse for them thaa the 
Spanish rule, we thought they were going 
altogether too far in their partisanship, 
and we were the more convinced of it at the 
outbreak at Manila, because we thonght 
it had been encouraged by such speeches. 
But now more serious charges are openly 
made against some of them. They are said 
to belong to an American branch of a 
Philippine janta, and to have aided 
Aguinaldo in other ways more substar- 
tial than words. It is also said shat 
they have written and sent oat proc- 
lamations, protests and appeals pur- 
porting to come from the Filipino 
government, or from Agnuinaldo, which 
he pever saw or signed, and that 
they have also inspired his words and deeds 
in many cases since Admiral Dawey capt- 
ured Manila. All thisto prevent the rati- 
fication of the treaty. Lf this is true, as 
charged, the Old Capital Prison, or the 
forts where J-ffarson Dovizs was kept fora 
time, should be used for the safe keeping of 
al! such parties. 





a SS 


The savage character of the Filipinos 
bas been shown by an order issued from ir- 
sargent headquarters to exterminate ai! 
Americans “without compassion” on 
Feb. 15. The order was not carried out 
becanse the insurgents before that time had 
been so badly defeated that their forces were 
scattered and they were powerless. The 
Malay character is qits as savage and 
vengefal as that of the American Iodian 
tribes, whom both Washington and 
Abraham Liscoln fought. Now that ap 
peals to these great names have been so 
frequently made for the policy of letting the 
Filipinos have thelrown will, it is worth 
q@hile to remember that Gaorge Washing- 
ton fought savage Indians while only a 
young man of 23.and President Lincoln 
acu; the sameage served in the Black 
Hawk war in Lilinols. A few months 
ago, while we were driving the Spacish 
from the Philippines, Againaldo appeared 
friendly enough. Without any reason 
exept those farnished by calamniators 
of oar people, he began war azainst us, and 
as row eppears, a war of exterm!nation 
We are bound to give the F.lipiaos all the 
self government they are capable of asing. 
bat the part that General Againalto and 
his followers will havein itis likely lorg 
to be very unimportant. It is probably 
fortenmate for the fatare of these islands 
that the insargamt leader so early showed 
his real character. 





| who 


public then. They could not agree who 


| should be monarch. Part of the hope for 


the republic consists in the fact that mon- 
archists, though each year growing fewer in 
numbers, are unable to unite their strength, 
while with each year the advocates of 
republican institutions grow stronger. 


The constitational term of President in| 


France is seven years, three years longer 
than in the Uaited States. Bat since 1871 


‘only Jales Grevy has served out his fall 
term of office, he serving until 1887, two id growth, and so much of it has come to 
years on his second term. President Carnot, on almost unsought and unsolicited, that we 

served six Ye@rs heave devoted our attention to an endeavor 

and was assassinated, and i to beable to supply their demands more 


succeeded him, 


Casimer Perler resigned after he 


served only seven months. President | nave given but little thought to the question 
Faure served four years and one month. ‘of retaining their trade. 


It is hardly strange that the terms of 


French presidents should be shorter than 


those in this country. The office, though 


one of some dignity, has little real power. 


The French people had two Napoleonic 
presidents who made themselves despots, 
and in their latest republic they made the 
power of the president so small that no 
such danger could be apprehended. 

The form of government in the French 
Repablic is modeled partly on that of this 
country, and partly on that of Great Brit- 
ain. All power, as in Great Britain, Is cen- 
tred in the ministry. The president is 
merely a figarehead, having even less power 
than that of the Qieen of Eogland. But the 
French president has nominally the power 
of dissolving the Chamber of Daputies and 
order a new election. President McMahou, 
who had so long served under Napoleon that 
he was more than half monarchist, dis- 
solved the deputies in 1877. He perhaps 
thought that the new election would give 
him a chamber more favorable to mon- 
archial schemer. But he was greatly dis- 
appointed. A larga majority of friends of 
republican inatitutions was returned, and 


the most dangerous crisis that the republic = 


in Franca has yet met was averted. 

Now that M. Loubet has been chosen for 
a full term of seven years,'t is likely that n 
attempt will be made to supsrsede what 





| prefer to give their trade, and so much of 
| financial aid as goes with it, to the colonies 


proval will not made him any more favore- 
' ble to thearpirations of the militery leaders. 
| He appears to be « sincere friend of the 
republic, and in hi« election those «lo 
belleve that republican governm ont is best 
for France have more than ever reason for 
hopefalness. 


ill 


Canadian Competition. 

We should be as unwilling to acknow!l- 
edge that the farming methods in any of 
the various branches of egricalture in the 
British Provinces were superior to those in 
the United States,as we should be to believe 
that the government in the Dominion of 
Canada was ready todo more for the agri- 
cultural interests of that country than our 
own Government will do for the farmers of 
this country. 

But we should feel that we were false to 
our daty as editor of an agricultural paper 
if we failed to sound a noteof warning, 
loud and often, of the rapid strides toward 
improvement which are being made in 
farming methods in nearly all the branches 
in all parts of the British American Prov- 
inces, and we may add in all British colo- 
nies,and the efforts being put forth, both by 
the local governments and private firms 
and corporations, to increase the quantity 
{and improve the quality of thelr agricalt- 
ural prodacts and in turn to foster the 
demand for them in the mother country. 
| The demand for the breadstuffs, the 
| fruits and the provisions of the United 
States in Great Britain has been of such 








| than to see how we can increase them, and 


| Yet that is not animportant. It is very 
natural that our northern neighbors shoula 
| have watched our progress in this direction, 
if not wtth envious eyes, at least witha 
desire to share in our prosperity. Lt is also 
natural that when other conditions are 
equal, the people of Great Britain should 


which have remained loyal, rather than to 
those which revolted against the rult of 
George II[. Then, too, the farmers of the 
colonies are in many cases near of blood kin 
to the dealers and the consumers in Great 
Britain. 

The Dominion government, and particu- 
larly those connected with the department 
of agriculture, have not been blind to this 
condition, and their many experiment 
farms, dairy schools, fat-stock and poultry 





| 
| 


o wish them success as fair and honorable com- 


little authority he has. The people of, 
France are every year becomirg better ratiz- | 


fied with the simple forms of republican 


government. What monarchical feeling | 


there is is confined mainly to Parie, 
and the great city is no longer 80 
important a part of the state as it 
was during the reign of terror a little 
more than a handred years ago. The French 
people have many admirable traits. They 
have been sobered and educated by the 
varied experiences they have undergone. 
We belisvs that their days of evil have 
passed, and that the republican govern- 
ment, established more than 27 years ago, is 
less likely to ba superseded than any mon- 
archial government in Europe, except that 
of Great Britain, which in quick 
responsiveness to popular will is nearly 
as much a popular government as is our 
own. Nor do we believe that any future 
French president will again dare exercise 
the power of dismissing a Chamber of 
Daputies, as Gen. McMahon did twenty-one 
years ago,and was severely rebuked for 
this act by the French people. 

M. Loubet was primarily the choice of 
radical republicans and socialists. He is 
probably less opposed to a retrial of the 
Jewish prisoner Dreyfus than President 
Faure was, and the fact that the army 
greeted his election with cries of disap 


“Better the Feet Slip 


* Than the Tongue.’’ 


Slips of any hind are to 
be deplored, but there is one 
slip Nature never forgives. 
It is the carelessness that ig- 
nores the signal that the 
body is in danger of wreck. 
It may be that the kidneys 
or the stomach or the head 
gives the warning sign. But 
remember, the blood feeds 
every organ of the body. 


Make no slip, but first tone up the 
eystem through the blood, and health 
will surely follow. Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
is the best preparation man has devised 








to make pure, life-giving blood. It 
never disappoints. 

Scrofula — “I was almost bedfast with 
scrofula and catarrh. Had no appetite. 
Hood's Sarsaparilla soon made me stronger 
an_’ later all the sores disappeared and 

starch stopped SeLure Osmer, 414 Lyon 
Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Rheumatism —iitheumatism is a dis- 

1 f the blood. and the acid must be 

itralized toeffectacure. “I was tronbled 
with rheumatism so badly that I could not 
walk. Hood's Sarsaparilla cured me.” Mrs. 
MitcHeL, McDermort, Southbridge, Mass. 

Malaria—*I was very low with malaria. 
My doctor did not help me and scolded 
because I would not stop work. Took 
Hood's Sarsaparilia and got sound and 
well. Can eat, sleep and work well.” Mrs. 
JULIA Stockine, Bath, N. Y. 

Eczema My mother’s face was 

‘ i with eczerna, face, bands and feet 
were swollen. Hood's Sarsaparilla cured 
her. We kee; mn band and recommend 

t highly Rev. E. E. Jexxine, 407 Govern- 

r Street. Evansville, Ind 

Sick —*“JT am now 22. Since 
I was 5 yea i I suffered constantly with 
impure blood, billousness and sick head- 
act intil I took Hood's Sarsaparilla by 
doctor's advice. lowe my life toit ELVIRA 
A. Kurtz, Claremont, N. H. * 

Catarrh-—“I suffered from childhood 


with catarrh. Was entirely deaf in one ear. 
Hood's Sarsaparilla cured me and restored 
my hearing.” Mas. W. Stoxgs, Midland, Tex. 


Hoods Sarsaparil 


Never Disappoints 








Hood's Pills cure liver ills, the non irritating and 
only cathartic to take with Hood's Sareaperiiia. 





| to contest the field with us, though they can | money winners /s concerned. 


shows have all been conducted with a view 
to the dissemination of practical knowledge 
of the best methods of produeing the best 
quality of agricaltural products, while they 
have received abundant aid from the sev- 
eral boards of trade in preparing their 
goods for market, and in seeking that 
arket. 


We do not blame them for this, and we 


petitors,but we would not wish to see all the 
trade going to the new firm, and the Uaited 
States & Co. obliged to go outof business 
or limit themselves to producing enough for 


achieve something more than has already 
been accomplished. 

Ideality isthe obfid of sentiment. The 
seed of progress is sown in the soll of senti- 
ment. Si timent is thefinger marks on the 
milestones along the pathway of olvil'zation, 
pointing to the Elysian fields of the Utopian 
dreamer. Stifie sentiment in the hama 
breast and every generous and noble im- 
pulse perishes with it. Pessimism may 
smirk its lips and try to laugh itto scorn, 
bat it cannot alter the fact that sentiment 
— factor in the evolation of man- 

Men of sentiment are the star of hope to 
the light-harness horse, whether they are 
engaged in breeding or in racing, or in both. 
itisthe man with ideals who will triamph 
over the passions and sordid impalses of 
baser minds. Meaner spirits may by chican- 
ery win temporary advantages, but their sins 
will find them out and they soon sink to 
their proper level. It is unfortanately true 
the disgrace they bring on themselves casts 
@ temporary shadow over the horizon 
of the light-harness horse, bat like the 
lights and shades on the masterpieces of 
canvas, these incidents serve to bring out in 
a more striking contrast the splendid quali- 
tiles of the true sportsman. 


agreethat if they had the best cows 
thelr inereased product of milk and batter 


would largely increase their profits, besides 
the gain each year from the increase in the 
stock itself. But so long as the farmer is in 
debt for his land, he hesitates before mak- 
ing such an investment. It is really lack of 
faith, which is as necessary in all material 
affairs as it is in religion. Let the 
farmer whois in debt make jadicions in- 
vestments in the best stock of all kinds that 
he can get, and he will never regret it. His 
best stock will use op notijonly all his coarse 
fodder, but also most of the grain he grows, 
and pay better for it than he could secure 
by selling it in the markete, and immeasur- 
ably better than the serub stock he has be- 
fore kept, on which he has lost moneyjevery 
year he wintered it. 


A great many farmers plant their earliest 
potatoes in the garden, partly because these 
are early plowed, andj partly because they 
are near the house and require less travel 
when a mess of potatoes is wanted for 
dinner. But the garden long cropped with 
potatoes becomes filled withthe germs of 
blight and rot, and unless the early potatoes 
are dug before fully grown there is sure to 
be loss from this cause. Besides,the ground 
is filled with the old potato bugs which have 
wintered there, and are ready to come up 
and attack the potato as soon as itis out of 
the ground. A clover sod grown in rich 
soil is much better for the potato, and this 
will allow the garden to be free from them 
one or two years. 





Perhaps we are committing a serious 
crime in expressing the opinion that the 
Congress of the N. T. A. took a backward 
step last week in letting down the bars to 
hoppledhorses. Perhaps we ought to leave 
the expression of opinion on these matters 
to the know-it-alls, the Podsnaps and Peck 
sniffs of the turf press. Still, there is oar | 
opinion, and we have stated our reasons, } 
such as they are, for holding to the view 
that hopples are an injury tothe sport, re- 
tarding its advancement, and a milistone 
about the neck of the breeding industry. 





Vegetables in Boston Market. 


With a good demand from suburban mar- 
kets, and light receipts, prices are working 
upward, excepting a few loads from the 
farmer’s cellars. Southern and hothouse 
goods very scarce in most kinds. We found 
The Congress did one thing, however, for | naw hothouse beets at $2.50 a hundred 
which it is worthy of commendation,—it | punches. Old beets 40 to 50 cents a bushel, 
wiped out that piece of stupid legislation and carrots, the same. Parsnips are 
with regard to races at less distances than gearce, at $1.25 to $150 a bushel, 
a mile, and practically restored;the old rale.|and fiat turnips also at 65 to 75 
Now owners can trot their horses half-mile gente. White French or Sweet German 
heats and not incur the penalty of a bar. tarnips $1.50 to $1.75 a barrel and yellow at 
$1, St. Andrew 65to 85 cents. Onions in 


Some weeks ago that clear thinker and | 
“ ” 'good demand at $2.25 to $2.50for 12-peck 
able writer, ‘‘ Hark Comstock,” unfolded to | barrels, and Western, 10 peck barrels, $1.65 


our readers a plan for deciding harness 4, 175 if solid and notfrozen. Dacks 
races, which, it seems tous, is eminently | nigner at 60 to 75 cents a dozen and chives 


worthy of consideration. Last week he dishes 
elaborated this plan in our columns, and we > by iy ee ee enum ae 


hope thas everybody interested in this im | $659 @ box, with bat little of the best 
portant matter has read his articles. ‘quality. Cucumbers at 16 to 18 cents each, 


His proposition is to rule out each and | q 
every horse that has been beaten three) ow oeehy a aa — ae 


times by another horse. The corollary of | Cabb 

ages $1.25 to $1.50 a barrel for green 
this proposition is thata horse coming say | ana $2 oy red. Caulitiowers at $3.50 to 
sixth once and second three times gets 8 | go 75 @ case, and very good ones, too. 


better place inthe sammary than a horse | Lettu 
that wins a heat and is third three times, peor 0 834 ae ty “ 8 ak 
for the former has beaten the latter three “* °° ey cer tag 
r+ aay | scarce and high. A fair article of Norfolk 
| sold at $4to $4.50 a barrel. Norfolk kale 
Of course his proposal revives the old ¢) to 1.50 a barrel. Dandelions $1.25 to 
question whether a non-heat winner ought ¢; 33a box. Oaly a little endive coming In, 
to get a place over a heat winner, since the not very good and sold at 75 cents a box. 
latter gets the penalty of a record, and the Parsley higher again, $4.50 a bushel. Egg 
former does not. | plants $2 to $2 25a case, with Southern to- 
For ourselves we never could quite see | matoes at $3 to $4 a case, and hothouse to- 
the justice of awarding a betier posi-| matoes 60 to 70 cents a pound. Green string 
tlon to a horse that stood say 1, 9, 9, 9, | beans $2.50 to $3 a bushel. Asparagus is 
than to a horse that stood say 4, 2, 2, 2, $4 to $5 a dozen and not very good at that. 

















home consumption. 

In dairy prodacts, fat cattle and sheep, | 
and in fruits they have probab!y made a 
larger percentage of gain in their exports tu | 
England within the past decade than has 
the United States, though we have reason | 
to congratulate ourselves upon our own 
progress. In hog products they are seeking 


only hope for a fair share of the trade so) 


long as we can hold the supremacy 1m grmim goo... cee cece es cceeeccceeeeeeeeeeees 1321 
production. 'B 


We have not yet reached the danger line, | 
bat we are approaching it. We cannot con- | 
tend against them by“ lying supinely on | 
our backs.”” We need to produce our best 
and send out our best, and try our best to. 


for the former it is fair to assume, Rhubarb 8 cents a pound, native mush. 
is @ one-heat sprinter, and contributes | rooms 70 to 80 cents and some Southern at 
little, if anything, to the pleasure of on- | 40 to 60 cents. Squashes are 75 to 90 cents 
lookers. The present plan, too, puts a pre- | for Marrow, 85 cents to $1 for Bay State and 
mium on the faint-hearted horse as against Turban and $1 for Hubbard a barrel. 

the game, consistent performer. In our, Potatoes qaiet, with Aroostook Hebrons 
way of thinking “ Hark Comstock’s’’ propo- | at 60 cents for good, and 62to 63 cents for 
sal is an eminently fair one as far as placing | choice. Kose 70 to 73 cents, Green Moun- 
| tains 70 cents and Dakota Red 50 cents. 
Here is a sample sammary under his plan. | York State and Western Green Mountains 
50 to 53 cants and Burbanks or White Star 
OE RET ONY “Ek ETE SE 213 8ro| at 45to 50 cents. Jersey sweet potatoes 
ERE EELS Ret eee Se 5 21 4ro_ scarce at $2 to $2.50 for double-head barrels. 





. hneuneentedhneonawennapnannatbrencsnbecns 44 4r0 oa 
pevecsonceseces serccccccccccccccccccccceeS B OBO 
Pxcvusccnnecnceceseseceeqeens erccecesceed 666ro | Domesticand Foreign Fruits. 


The final summary here would be | With the shipment of apples last week 
|mnearly 600 barrels in excess of receipts, 


hold the le, as well as to try to increase | A deiedide abtbhinbiniiben+eseebbiantbhekeanee avon 13s 32 1} 
a ot weg co nerds BP EE Elisciessenseincsvamsanianamnniannpesel 2 1 3 3| Prices are kept well up, and No. 1 Bald- 
flocks of sheep and droves of hogs, large O--"*" "cesses teeeeseeeteeeeeeeee ees ; , : 4 


orchards and abuodant butter and cheese 
factories, are not enough if we cannot find 


No. 2 cooking fruit $1.75 to $2. Cranberries 


a market for their surplus products, and it ™°ney at the end of the fourth heat is that. 
should be easier to keep the market we have | *!! competitors dre then raled out, and he 
than to find a new one. | would simply have a walkover for the next 
More remote are the colonies in Australia | 2©8*- . 

and New Zealand, and we have less tofear| His plan, too, has other features to com- | 
from them. Their meat productions and | mend it to the favorable notice of those who | 
their wool are important items in English | are striving to build ap the sport. It is 
markets, but they are handicapped to some / sure, first of all, to limit contests, 
extent by greater distance of transportation, nd still make them sufficiently long to in- 
while the difference in climate is not alto- terest the spectators, and give zest to! 
gether in their favor. And the fact that the speculative side of the sport, a side) 
their summer products come when weare We are bound to say that is entitled to con- | 
snow bound and ice bound places them in | sideration. Under his plan no contest, no | 
Engiand when we have little to offer. how large the field, can be prolonged 


| 





| matter 

lt is the energetic and enterprising beyond five heats, providing no dead heats 
farmers of Canada and the Proyinces, and enter into the summary; moreover, the 
their far-seeing government officials, who ‘dead wood isgotrid of at the end of the 
eneourage agricultural improvement, be- third heat. 
canse it is the leading industry of their; ‘ Hark Comstock ”’ think that this plan | 
land, who are competing with us most will cut the ground completely from under | 
irectly, and evidently determined to do so | those self styled “smart” gentlemen who 
more strongly in fature, and our agricalt- play the game of two pluck one. Of this we | 
ural departments, both State and national, are not quite so certain. We believe, how- 
our boards of trade, and, more than all the | ever, that his proposal would go far towards | 
rest, our farmers, orchardists and dairymen achieving the desired result—to stop that 


are firm at $6 50to $8 a barrel for choice 
dark Cape Cod, $5 to $6.25 for fair to good, 
country lots $5 to $6. Boxes $1.75 to 
$2.25 for Cape Cod and $1.50 to 
$1.75 for Jersey;31 crates strawbarries 
from Florida last week, and sold at 25 to 
40 cents a box. Florida oranges are 
very scarce, and held firm at $3.25 to $3.75 
for fair to good, and $4 to $4 50 for cholce, 
tangerines scarce, half boxes at $2 to $3 for 


| 


wins advance to $3 to $3.0 a barrel. Green-| roe and cook in boiling, salted acidulated | 
ings $2.75%to $3.25, Kings $3.50 to $4, Spy | water twenty minutes. Drain and plunge into 
The reason that A would be awarded first $3to $4 and Talman Sweet $2 to $3.50. cold water, again drain, remove the mem- 





fair to good, and '$3.25 to $3.75 choice to 
extra. Some mandarins in half boxes from 
$1 50 for fair up to $2.50 for good, and $2 75 
to $3 25 for choics and fancy. Grape fruit, | 
good at $3 to $4 50 and cholceat $5 to $6 50 
A few boxes extra fancy at higher rates. | 
California oranges in good supply. Navels 
$2 to $2.50 for fair to good, $2.75 to $3 for 
choice, and fancy $3.25 to $3.50. Seedlings 
at $1.75 to $2.50 a box. Some Californias on 
the way are frozen, it is said, and must be 
sold low when they arrive. Jamaica 
oranges, barrels, $4.50 as they arrive, 
and $550 to $6 repacked; boxes repacked 
at $3 to $3.50. Valencia oranges, good 


must be wide awake, if they are not to be) 
distanced in the race. 


Turf Comments. 


The managers of the American Horse) 
Show and Exhibitors Association are tak- | 
ing a practical interest in the trotter. | 

The committee on rales and regulations 
have sought the opinions of breeders and | 


others interested in the trotter, with a view | 





to adopting a more intelligent plan of jadg-| ° 


ing the trotting classes than now obtains in| 
the average horse-show ring. This, we) 
think all will agree, is a step in the right | 
direetion. Conditions governing the vari-| 
ous ‘rotting classes are often too vague and | 
indefinite and leai to much dissatisfaction. 
Exhibitors ought, we think, to know what 
factors are to be considered in determining | 
awards, such factors, for instance, as indi- 
viduality, inheritance, producing qualities, | 
ete. Even then it will be impossible to 
please everybody, but it will at least atop 
scme of the complaint. 
The association was organized for the 
purpose of reducing the rules and reguls- 
tions governing horse shows to a system, 
and to secure uniformity,—commendable | 
aime, and these purposes are being carried | 


| 


curse of the sport, the laying up of heats. 4, choice, $5 to $5.50. Lemons firm at 


Theoretically, however, it is easy to con- 
stract a summary that will show not only | #225 to $3.75. Turkish fize 16 to 25 cents a 


that the game of the “ smart” man can be pound. No good California figs offering 
played under this plan, but that the con- 2°¥: Dates five cents a pound. Pineapples 
sistent performer won’t get the reward that 30 to 50 cents each, with some extra large at 
he deserves. For example, here is a sum-| 60 to 75 cents. Bananas 75 centsto $1 for 
mary that points a moral if }t doesn’t adorn | “S>thands, $1.25 to $2 for large stems. Mal- 








a tale: age grapes nearly gone, $6 to $10 a cask, ac- 
beehid bbbbseaessiensinindheaian 19965 ro | COFding to condition. 
paveesdengdese sonceenebetneunces 781 +4 ro es 
| AE Seeeaneeeeenerer aie: 911011) Butter Marxet Lower. 
cee esi enin : . : Bro |, Sapplies of desirable stock continue light, 
Pivvvsscsssccsscsssessvesssomrs © 7 @ to [end during the freight blockade dealers were 
iibiasthciachhitwadinidiee 6 6 6 ro | enabled to clean ap much held stock. The 
seksi, ov buadaiiaicuiiate 2 467 ro extreme high prices of last week are shaded 
| RRR SATE 3 8 3 3 ro Shalf centto acent per pound. The ad- 
ittbitiidivhneescopeu eitbheaall 10 2 2 2 2 | vance of last week, in connection with the 
C lays up two heats, yet, with the es- | tepressed markets in Great Britain, checked 


sistance of Aand B, succeeds in beating ‘he export dewand.. E/gin market is off one 
the consistent performers, l and J. cent this week, Chicago one and a half 
We are of the opinion, nowever, that in | cents, New York two cents and St. Albans 
actual practice, the occasions for trying | °4¢ cent on creamery lots. 
combinations to beat the best horse willbe| The receipts of butter at Boston for the 
so few as to reduce it to a minimum, for| Week were 9264 tubs and 14,655 boxes, a 
combinations for this purpose imperil the | ‘tots! weight of 453,168 pounds, of which 
chances of every horse in the compact get- | 14 900 pounds were for export, leaving only 
ting the largest possible share of the purse, 439,168 pounds for local trade, against 582.- 
as the above sapposititious summary shows, 907 pounds the provious week and 538 729 
We are not wedded to any particular Pounds the corresponding week last year. 


oot in an eminently fair and intelligent method or plan for achieving a desired re-| 90 Monday and Tuesday of this week the | !*8 #!z9, the better. 
receipts for local trade amounted to 329,025 !ckly into place 


form in the sport of harness racing. The 
plan we wish to see adopted is the one that | 
Bingen (2.063), Eagle Fiannigan (2.074), | ‘2 Practice will work for the best interests | 


tam Kelly (2.083), Nico (2 083) and O.kland | ™8°8ger, and we should very much like to | 
Baron (2.094) ls a bright clnster of names, %¢ the plan outlined by * Hark Comstock” 
and all these cracks are likely to be seen %!¥en 4 fair trial. 

on the turf this season, and there is liable | Oe 

to be more than one champion among The chief trouble with farmer 

them. Both the staliicu and gelding ree- | heavily in debt is that they a coe 
ords are in danger of being cclipsod, and it frightened and dizcouregsd. They are al-| 
is not impossible that the world’s record | ways fearing the foreclosure 
for trotters, 2.032, held by Alix, will be| gage, and this preveuts 
wiped off the boards. 





of a mort-| 
them from asing | 
)their best jadgment in spending money | 
where it will almost certainly produce much 
greater profits than their land is now paying 
them. There is comp ratively little profit 
now made on Eastern farms in ordinary 
farm crops. It \* the kind of stock | 
that a farmer grows that determines | 
to his snocess or fal’ ure. Almost all farmers 


The trae sportyman is an [dealist. With 
bim the pleasure and satisfaction of breed- | 
ing and owning « winner ontweigh the 
cost, as measared by ‘ollsrs and cents. As 
an idealist, his fancy takes in more than 
cold, practical facts, and he endeavors 





pounds and 92,020,pounds for export, 


| The exports for the week from Boston | *herefore presumably fresh. 
The Abbot (2.08), John Nolan (2.08), Direc. | °f ll concerned, owner, trainer and track | Were 76,589 pounds, against 12,553 pounds | W!th coral can usually be detected by no- 


the corresponding week last 

year. From 
New York 2818 tubs were exported and 
from Montreal only 91 packages were sent 
off. Oo Monday of this week 1217 packages 


were received in bond from Canada for ‘@™ale lobster being wider. 


export. 


The Qaincy Market Cold Storage Com- | *%ité wheat bread. 
pany’s statement for the week is as follows: | °®°2 Of butter and lard 
Pat in, 32 tabs; taken ont, 5320 tubs ; stock, tablespoons of molasses 
time last | ee aed milk and one o 
of 4309 tubs, and with this added the total | W2e" lukewarm, 
stock is 30,806 tubs, 10,328 tubs more than | *°!ved 1 quarter 


26,497 tubs,egainst 26,478 tubs same 
year. The Eastern Company reports a stock 


last year. 





Remember that Bowker’s Animal Meal is soiq | Finish as sor 


0u.y Ip yellow bags and yellow packages 
original; richest in protein. oe 


| 





| 





| 
| 


| the flavor will be too strong. 
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There 
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Boston Fish Market. 


The supply of such fresh fish as are 
brought in by the Boston and Gloucester 
fleets continues very short, and prices rule 
high asaresult. Market cod is firm at five 
cepts a pound, and steak cod is worth 74 
cents. Haddock at 44 cents, pollock and 
hake 34 cents, cusk the same, and flounders 
4cents. Halibut 12 to 15 cents, according 
to the quality. Spanish mackerel 10 cents 
for frozen and 35 ceuts each for green. Na- 
tive mackerel 25 cents each. Bluefish fairly 
plenty at7 to 9 cents frozan, with frozen 
pompano 15 cents a pound and green at 25 
cents. Snappers 8 cents a pound, bull heads 
and lake trout 10to 12 cents. Sheepshead 
and sea trout 12 cents, white fish 15 cents 
and striped bass 20 cents. 

Florida shad 20 to 25 cents a pound for 
buck, and $1 to $1.25 each for roe. George- 
town shad 75 cents each for buck and $1 60 
to $1.75 each for roe. Salmon gt 8 to 10 cents 
@ pound for Oregon, and 16 to 20 cents for 
Eastern frozen. No Panobscot in. If any 
arrive they are likelyto be $1to $125a 
pound. Pickerel 7 to9 cents, and brook 
trout steady at 50 centsa pound. Smelts in 
moderate supply for natives at 12 to 14 
cents a pound for small, 15to17 o-nts for 
medium and 18 to20 cents for large. Eastern 
at5to7centsa pound. Clams 60 cents a 
gallon, and scallops very scarce at $2.50. 
Oysters at last,week’s price. Shrimps $1.50 a 
gallon, and lobsters 18 cents a pound alive 
and 22 cents boiled. 


Boston Cooking School. 


All ingredients in the following recipes 
should be measuredijlevel. 


The lesson given atthe Cooking School 
Wednesday morning, March 1, brought out 
a good attendance, as all the lessons on 
chafing-dish cookery usually do. Miss 
Farmer, as the author of the most practical 
chafing-dish cook book on the market, 
** Chafing Dish Possibilities,” is an author- 
ity on the subject. 
For chafing-dish cookery, the chafing dish 
selected must have a broad, firm base to 
give perfect security, with the lamp so ar- 
ranged that the flame can easily be regulated 
to any height and be as ¢qually distributed 
over the surface of the pan as possible, also 
convenient handlesto both pans. It is much 
safer to use a metal tray upon which 
to set the chafing dish, so that no accidents 
occur. These essentials looked out for, the 
material of which the chafing dish is made 
may be chosen to suit the purse, the choic® 
running from silver and silver plated, down | 
through the various grades to agate 
ware, nickel plated, copper or brass 
oper. Miss Farmer does not recom- 
mend the copper and brass ones, as they | 
r.qulre too much labor to keep bright, and 
uniess they are in immaculate condition 
they are anything but attractive; she rec- 
ommends, however, nickel plated, as being 
moderate in price, to be bad in a good va- 
riety of styles, easily kept clean and always. 
attractive in appearance. 

The lower or water pan of the chafing dish 
is not absolutely necessary, except in the 
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cooking of some dishes which require dell- Worth #1.00, for 14 cents, 

cate cookery, but it is always safer to cook Soave le pRes. worth Oi 

over the hot water,especially when the cook y great Plant snd becd 

is a beginner and inclined to be at all appre- puctage. We invite peut trates. 

hensive as to results. All the pretty dishes i ie eeeaaes aaaw way Maken 

one has at one’s command should be drawn _ out them, Quien See: GS 

upon for use with the chafing dish, as the) 6° Wee™ a Hbil Gare ee ff! 

cooking process should be made as dainty ~~ B.D ED 
2e0e OSO1FSOOOS6E BH: 





as possible. As much of the preparatory 
work should be done beforehand as pos- 
sible, 60 as not to require one’s guests to. 
wait for their good things. If the batter is | 
ready measured and made into butter balls, | 
they will be much more attractive in ap-. 
pearance. | 

Miss Farmer illustrated the making, with | 
the aid of the chafing dish, shad roe witb 
celer y, cheese fondue, eggs a la Espagnole, 
lobster a la Americaine, sweetbreads and | 
mushrooms and peach canapes. 

SHAD ROE WITH CELERY.—Clean a shad 
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TIP-TOP 
TOMATO 


: RAWSON’S PURITAN TOMAT 
is first in the favor of extensive 1 
growers, Firm. Bright scariet « ... 
ous grower. Has taken the lead s 
first year it was placed on the mark¢ 


JARLINGTO 


TESTED SEEDS 








brane and separate the roe into pieces. 
Melt three tablespoonfuls of butter, add the 
roe and cook ten minutes, then add half’ 
a cap of chopped celery, with salt 
and pepper to taste, also lemon juice if) 
liked. Cook five minutes, and just before 

serving add a tablespoonfal of melted but- 
ter. Serve on pieces of toasted bread, or if. 
these cannot be had, use crackerr, warming | = w mau, 

them slightly if possible. This is also suit- 12 and 18 Faneutl Vint caeeeae ye 
ably served on rye bread for a change. 


Recaieae a tei TARMERS’ WIVE 


fuls of butter, add one cup each of hot milk 
and fine bread crumbs, two cups of grated | 
— one se mustard and one-third 
poon paprike. Stir cons \ 
before sevinn, ott ene ——— jast or any other ladies who wish to wor: 
G@8 ALA EsSPAGNOLE.—Cook for five | 
minutes a clove of garlic finely chopped, Can Earn Lots of Money 
ardhbalfagreen pepper finely chopped in , 
two tablespoons olive oll. Add three toma- working for us in sparetime at é 
toes cut in small pieces, eight sliced mush- curcloths Wecifer you a goo! chase 
to make plenty of spending money «as 
in leleure hours. Send 12¢. fo! th ane 
full directions for work, and « 
at once. Cloth sent anywhere 
WINCOSKET CO. (Cc), Boston, Mass 
Mfg. Dept 


Year Book for 1899 describes an 
this and many ot! 
varieties, The n 








rooms, and half a coup of gold 
cooked meat finely chopped. Cook five 
minutes, then add four eggs slightly beaten, | 
and cook until the eggs are set. Garlic. 
may be easily obtained at the large market | 
or at any German storey. It belongs | 
to the same family as the onion, buat 
has a flavor distinctiy its own. It comes 
in small bulbs, which contain a ol- 
lection of small bulblets, each of which. 
is des'gnated a “clove.” Avoid using apy 
of the seeds of the green pepper, otherwise | 
Either fresh | 
or canned tomatoes may be used, and if oil 
is not liked, take batter for cooking the 
garlicand pepper. Any meat msy be used, | 
but chicken or veal is much to be preferred. 
LOBSTER A LA AMERICAINE —Cook | 
two tablespoonfals of butter with half a 
tablespoon of finely chopped onion until 
yellow. Add two tablespoons fionr and 
pour on gradually cne cup stewed’ 
and strained tomatoes. To the lob- 
ster liver add one tablespoon sherry | 
wine, then ada to the eauce. Sarve | 
with half a teaspoonful salt and ore | 
e ghth teaspoorfal paprika, adding one and | 
a half caps of lobster meat cut indica, Ag! ing. Drain canned peache wits 
- pF 3 ie eo ene ee powdered sugar, a a drop: 
se acne Dery of entire | jaice, and a slight grating of nu 


|one tablespoon 
A good lobster can usually be told by its | when — wep = ole oieged 


weight; the heavier .. 4 in comparison to ‘of bread, and garnish wih whi; 

oa a _ | sweetened and flavored. 
wn, it, The n 1 ‘ 

shows it was alive when put in to boil, ard | rooms aa Sadan onan any ss 


A lobster | street, Wednesday morn nz. M» 
ginning at ten o’clock. The su 
& suitable menu for a Sunday | 

| Single admission, 50 cents 


The Boston Cooking Schou! ¢ 5% 


By Fannie Merritt } 
PRINCIPAL OF TH 
BOSTON COOKING sClt 
With 35 illustrations, 12 n 
Thoroughly up to D 
Contains 1400 receipts 





over night, only quarter of a 5 ake 
should be used. 

SWEETBREADS AND MUSHR ‘ 
boll one pair sweetbreads and cut 
Clean half a pound of mushroom: : 
five minutes in three tablespoons a. 
two and a half tablespoons : re 
with half a teaspoon salt and one ee 
spoonful of paprika, then add gra : 
cup of milk. Add the prepared s» eas 
and one teaspoonful of lemon s 
before serving, add one teas: 
finely chopped parsley. 

PEACH CANAPES—Beat {wo ©: 
add one quarter teaspoon{u! « : 
anda half tablespoons of apa’ v 
thirds cup of milk, then strain 
cu at pieces of stale bread unt!! 
and delicately brown on both aid 
blaz r.u:ing nough butter to p! 


ticipg the little appendages 
the body, those in the hen lobst 

er bein 
soft and pliable. Some judges can alao tell 
by the breadth acroes the back, that of the 


lying close to 





Miss Farmer also gave her recipe for 


To one tablespooa 
or two of butter, two 
and one and a 
add one oup of 
ap boiling water. 
add one yeast cake dir- 


half teaspoons of salt, 


shi 


of a every household 
water. Then add one cup of lnkewarm | ow ArING DISH POSSIBILIT!! 
end epongh whol Cap of white fivur nie Merritt Farmer, 16 mo. clo! 
bene go Ra flour to knead, EPSEND FoR Ci 
er Dread. . D 
This recipe is for br Little, Brown & Co., I 
inthe ceaytime, ead mixed and baked 254 Washington Stree 


If it is intended to ris: 
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Brighton, Tuesday and Wednesday. H | t market, but it : 
——SSPOoes MARKETS. « y oney. prevent a giut in the at least 
.” a: . Feb. 28 and March 1, 1899. yy ‘ om : tao cunues power more time in which to market x x 
. - Stock at yards: 1752 cattle, 27 sheep, 15.-| Glover’ 4 ~ 7 4A So his fruit. The only drawback to currant grow- : H F R O : 
sential BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKET. 165 hogs. #48 calves, 76 horses. From West » comb, fair to good @ tb.... 1i@12 | ing ts the currant wom, bee tte is #0 easily . ' oe our OWS at nce. qua : 
aus , 15, ogs, Orses ; ides killed b leations i ‘< wr . 2 x 
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The Club aadthe Home. 

So much has been written of late concern- | 

ing women’s clubs, both in praise and cor-| 
demnation, that the subject appears some- | 
what trite. Yet to the close observer the 
opinions so freely and frequently ep eased 
seem to be mainly those of extremtsts,—of 
women who are apparently dominated by | 
the club idea to the exclusion of everything 
else sane and sensible, or cf those who, 
fearing to forfeit the time-honored privi- 
leges so prized by the thoroughly womanly 
woman, adhere to a conservative policy 
closely bordering upon alarm, and see in the 
rapidly increasing number of women’s 
clubs only a menace to the home and its 
sacred associations and traditions. 

Between these two extremes there stands 
along line of well-balanced, non-assertive 
women, whose opinions are represented by 
deeds, not words, but who are in their lives 
the best exponents of the trae relation of 
the club to the home. These women believe 
in the home, as the true centre from which 
radiates all that is best in life, and if blessed 
with such, all else is with them subservient 
to the well being of those to whom they are 
privileged to minister therein. 

Such women realize that now as never 
before, something is required of the home- 
maker beside mere ability to manage & 
household. The various members of the 
family go forth to business or to school, 
and in contact with their fellows in 
the outside world absorb mach that is edu- 
cative in the best sense, and can be acquired 
in no other way. An unthinking person 
might imagine that naturally this would be 
communicated to the woman who reigns in 
the home to which they turn so eagerly 
when wearied by the caresof the day. Such | 
is not the case. If she isto keep step with | 
her dear ones, she too must give forth from 
her own inner life. To thisendshe may) 
find information in books which Is of great- 
est value, but the best stimulus comes from | 
close association with other !r qatring minds, | 
and the facilities such association offers for | 
observation and analysis. | 

The woman of the world, in the truest sense, | 
is the one best fitted for successful homemak- | 
ing. Tact, insight, dignity, grace and ready 
sympathy character'ze her dealings with 
others, and nowhere are these qualifications 
of more value than inthe home. Women’s 
clubs are woman’s opportunity for much 
that is ennobling to herself and to others. 
Like many other useful things, the privilege 
may be abused, and degenerate into mere 
dissipation, but such cases are exceptional. 

There are clubs and clubs, and it must be 
admitted that a few present the appearance 
of mutual admiration societies, where the 
members revolve adoringly about a few 
scintillating individuals who form a bDrill- 
fant centre. There are dozens of others, 
however, engaged in genuine earnest work 
along worthy lines, and though results are 
often not all that is hoped and striven for, 
much substantial progress is made. 

That the home does not suffer at the 
hands of the membership of such clubs does 
not require proof. The women who com- 
pose them are broader minded and better 
poised because of them. The fact that the 
love of scandal and trivial gossip, and the | 
general pettiness of the life of the average | 
middle-class woman of a quarter of a) 
century ago has largely disappeared, is | 
directly attributable to the greater interest | 
in general subjects now prevalent among 
women, much of which is stimulated by the | 
club. This alone, if no other good result 





were perceptible, would be sufficient argu-| 


ment ip favor of rational club membership 
and its beneficial effect upon the home. 
ELIZABETH ROBBINS BERRY. 


The Workbox. 
BABY BLANKET. 


Cast on 140 stitches. 

lst row—Plain knitting. 

24 row—Knit two together, (*) 2 plain, 
thread forward, knit 1, thread forward, knit 
3, slip 1, knit 2 togetherand bind the slip 
stitch. (*) Finish the row by knitting two 
together. 

3d row—Parl. 

4th row—Knuit plain. 

Sth row—Knuit 2 together, (*) 3 plain, 
thread forward, knit 1, thread forward, knit 
2, slip 1, knit 2 together and bind. Finish 
by knitting two together. 

6th row—Parl. 

7th row—Kuit plain. Begin at second, so 
that the holes come above one another. 
This makes the border for the two ends of 
the blanket, and can be made as deep as 
you wish. For centre knit 7 stitches plain 
and purl 7 for seven rows to make a rquare. 
Then reverse, leaving the squares like a 
checkerboard, until the blanket is long 
enough. Bind off and sew the other border 
onthisend. This makes a blanket abouta 
yard and a half long. 

Materials for ends: Four ounces of Gar- 
mantown wool, white and pink, of any color 
desired ; 8 ounces white for centre; knit on 

















COLUMBUS'S SHIP, THE “SANTA MARIA,” 
A reproduction of the ship in which Columbus crossed the Atlantic in 1492. 


Very large ravers are the exception thas far. It | 
is more common to see two revers, ove slightly | 
narrower than the other and of a contrasting 
fabric, like one of white cloth above a wider one 
of dark velvet, or vice vers’. Again, the revers 
may be of daintily braided cloth, lapping over 
slightly larger ones of soft corded silk. Black 
cloth tailor costumes show vivid ‘contrasts; for 
instance, the vest is of white Venise net over 
white silk, the emailer revers of tarquoiss blue 
velvet, the larger shapes <f braid-edged white 
moire. 





Life of the Unseen, 
BY LILIAN WHITING. 


of spiritual oe ees. Obancing to say some- 
to 


aware) an argument arose on 
I was often dimly mtr 
me 2 
e and 


Clearly felt the soirit of God in m 
room seemed to me fall of Grd. 
tS) : to and ftrowith the 
a, I knew not what. I 
what this revelation was. I 
coon r pF: ac- 
ou 
one oa, ee grandecr.—James Russell Lowell. 





In the letter written by Lowell to Mr.0.B 
Loring, from whied this extract is made, the fact 
reveals still more clearly his wooderful recep- 
tiveness to" the encompassing !!fe of the Unseen. 
He was peculiarly fitted to receive it, with his 
refined and sensitive temperament, his trained 
thought and high intellectual activity. His inti- 
mate consciousness of what he called “ the en- 
circling spirit world ” is again revealed in a pri- 
vate letter written in November of 1842, when 
he says: 

“ I do not write letters to anybody—the longer 
I live the more irksome does 
become to me. When we are young we peed | 
such 8 vent for our feelingr. Unable to finda 
friend ia the spiritual world, we feel more keenly | 
the necessity of one in the material to whom we 
may pour out the Jongings that oppress us.” am 





t:nce is aclue to the entire work and life of Mr 
Lowell. He was keenly alive to the unseen 
companionsbips, andjthe references to this source 
of happiness, which abound In his poems, are 
but the expression cf his dally experience. 

It may be noted that Mr. Lowell’s assertion 
that he had grasped ‘“‘aclaeto a whole system 
of spiritual philosophy” was made in this 
autumn of 1842, preceding by several years the 
first intimation (through the Fox sisters) of 
pbysical manifestations of unseen presences. 
Both Lowell avd Longfellow perceived the world 
of unseen fcompanionships encompassing the 
world of the seen. Not that they were alone in 
this. No true poet can be named whose lines do 
not image this consciousness. Milton is full of 
it: 

“ Millions of spiritual beings walk the earth 

Both when we sleep and when we wake,” 
he says in one passage. This fact that the 
highly sensitive nature recognizes the prerence 
and the infinite ald and joy of friends in the 
unseen, irrespective of physical demonstration, is 
one of signal importance at the present time. 
There has been a balf century or so of more or 
less activity and inquiry into the nature of those 
demonstrations to the senses that we live in tne 
midst of intense energies, of which the eye and 
ear do not take cognizance. The variety of 
aspects under which these demonstrations have 
appeared le familiar enough to all; and crude 
and even repellant t> the spiritual sense as much 
of these phenomena have been, there is a 
certain value in all that is genuine as 
the attestation o a law. But all phenomena 
is a means, Dotan end. And to achieve the end 
it need not continue forever. The alphabet and 
the multiplication table have their importance, 
but one does not pass his life in specific reference 
tothem. To limit one’s consciousness of the 
unseen world to any physical demonstration of it 


letter writing | 


says, ‘1am the door; by me, if avy man enter 
p, he shall be saved.” 

...s When God bices from us s0 much that we 
would fain know, let us believe that the same 
jove conceals, as at other times revea’s, and 
that shadow and sun are accomplishing our 
growth in grace and ia the knowledge and love 


d.—¥. B. Meyer. 
hy peace of any man’s soul who has out- 


grown mere seif indulgence can only come by 
going forward,—on tothe deepest principles and 
final causes of things. Put God underneath all 
your life, and your lite must rest upop the Ever- 
latt'ng Arms.—Phillips Brooks. 

...-¥oureap what you sow,—not something 
else, but tbat. An act of love makes the soul 
more loving, A deed of humbleness deepens 
pumbieness. The thing reaped is the very thing 
sown, multiplied a hundred fold. You have sown 
the seed of life, you reap life everlasting.—F. W. 
Robertson. 

...-How can the sense that the living God is 
pear to our life, that he is interested in it, and 
willing to help it, survive in us, if our life be fall 
of petty things? Absorption in trifies, attention 
only to the meaner aspects of life, is killing more 
faith than is killed by aggressive unbelief.— 
George Adam Smith, 

..-» Whatever good resolutions we have regis- 
tered for the coming year, let us add this also,— 
to lose no chance of making the world brighter 
and better to those around us. “I sball pass 
through this world but once. Any good thing, 
therefore, that I can do, or any kindness that I 
can show to any human being, let me do it now. 


Let me not defer it or neglect it for I sball not | 7™ 


pass this way again.”’—Obristian Life. 








GCURIOUS FACTS. 





——Every other Austrian household and every 
third Italian family contributes one member to 
the national army. 

——(Cannon are said to have been in use as 
early as 1338, while artillery constructed of brass 
first appeared in 1635. 

—lIn Japan what we call “after-dinner 
speeches” are mace before dinner, thas insuring 
brevity, and furnishing topics for conversation 
during the mea! itself. 

——Three places at least are known where 
green snow isfound. Oaeofthese is near Mt. 
Hecis, Iceland; ano'‘hsr fourteen miles east of 
the mouth of the Od!; and the third, near Quito, 
South America. 

——An interesting calculation has been made, 
which shows that a pound of good coal equals 
the work of one man for one day. O26 square 
mile of a seam of coal only four feet deep would 
exceed the work of one million men for twent 
years. 

——It is curious to note that wood tar is pre- 
pared jastas it was in the fourth century B.C. 
A bank is chosen and a hole dug, into which the 
wood is placed, covered with turf. A fire is 
lighted underneath, and the tar slowly drips 
into the barrels placed to receive it. 

——O! the entire human race it is estimated 
that 5600,C00,000 are well clothed,—that is, they 
wear garments cf some kind; 250,000,000 babit- 
ually go naked, and 700,000,000 only cover parts 
of their body; 500,000,000 live in houses, 700,- 
000,000 in huts and caves, and 260,000,000 bave 
virtually no shelter at all. 

—-The negro baby, when it comes into the 
world, presents a delicate pink color; the second 
Cay itis lilac; ten days afterward it is the color 
of tanned leather; and at fifteen days itis choco- 
late color. Thecoloring matter whisb lies be- 
tween the layers of the epidermis is semi fiuid, 
or in the form of fine granulations; inthe Indian 
it is red, and in the Mongolian yellow. It is in- 
fluenced not only by sun and by climats, but by 
certain maladies, and the negro changes in tint 
just as the whites person does. 

——-The snnual statistics published by the 





pain quicker, witout entailing the leas te 
im eitner infant or adult. least 


Aches and Pains. 


For Headache (whetver sick or 
toothache, neuraigia, rheumatism, lumbap,’ 
pains and weakuess in the back, sving o: ti 
neys, pains around the liver, pleurisy, ~ 
of the joints, and pains of all kinds, tne apy) 
tion of Radway’s Ready Relief will afford mae 
diate ease, and its continued use fora fon 2n° 
effect a permanent eure. ys 


Raiway’s Ready Relietisasure cure: 
Pau, Sprains, Bruises, Pains in the Bac 
and Limbs. 


RADWAY’S READY RELIEP 
For Internal and External Use, 


r every 
K, ( Dest 


trouble, breaks down the stomach, liver a 


bowels, and, if continued fora length of time 
kills the nerves and produces local or gener, 
‘ paralysis. ror 
A Cure for Ali 
Colds, coughs, sore throat, influenza, prop 
ebitis, pneumonias, swelling of the jdints, ium 
bago, inflammations, rheumatism, neuralgia 
frostbites, chiibiains, headache, toothache 


asthma, d!ffisu!t breathiog. 

Taken lowardly, therois not aremedia! agen; 
in tne world that will cure Feverand Ague ans 
all other malarious. billeus and other fevers 
aided by RADWAY’S PILLS, 80 “uickly as 
RADWAY’S READY RELIEF. 

Sold by drugaist-. 

RADWAY & CO., 55 Elm street, New York, 








Household 


MAGAZINES 


| 
—FOR— 


Housekeepers. 
By arrangements with the publishers 
we are able to furnish our readers with 
the various household publications given 
below at the following low rates in 
combination with the PLOUGHMAN. 


Price. the Ploughman 

American Kitchen Mag- 
zine 1,00 » 82.60 

Boston Cooking School 
M zine. .00 P 2.46 
Good oneshecping- 200 - 3.80 
Household 1.00 ° . 2,80 
Table Talk. 1,00 ° 2.20 
What to Eat. 1.00 2.80 





{ Address 
Mass. Ploughman, 
Boston, Mass, 


FLOWERS: 





through the phenomena of mediumship would be 


French Ministry of Agriculture indicate that the | 
consumption of horses, mules and donkeys is 





How to 





the French envoy, 
saved so much?” 

* By the pot-au-feu,” was the reply. 

Into the pot-au-feu goes every atom of 
food in a poor Frenchwoman’s house. Into 
the poor American woman’s teapot go her 
| strength, her vitality and her happiness. 


>> 


_To Make Bathrooms Attractive. 


“has your poor class 





No matter how small a bathroom is, itcan 
| always be made fresb, da!nty and comfort- 
able, if properly fitted up with the many 
labor-saving and comfort-giving appliances 
that are now obtainable. 

Itis well to have the walls and floor 
match if possible. Should tiles or hardwood 
| be too expensive, there are many attrac- 
|tive designs in tile paper that look 
well on the walls, and by tieating 
the floor with linoleum ina corresponding 


| design a charming effect is produced. Many | 


ofthetubs are of porcelain, but if this is 

not the case they can be made to resemble 

porcelain by painting them white. In front 
| of a tub nothing Is prettier than the fresh- 

looking white bath mat. The sponges can 
be kept sweet and clean by placing them in 
open racks suspended over thetub. These 
racks come in nickel and are most de- 
sirable, bat those made of the twisted 
wire answer the purpose exactly as well and 
are less expensive. They are pretty when 
enamelled to match the tab or t.e prevail- 
ing tone of the room. 

Two or three shelves placed conveniently 
| are not too many, and when enamelled with 
| white they givean air of freshness to the 
|}room. The china mugs, toothbrush hold- 

ers, soap dishes, etc., are more dainty than 
| those of silver, and much easier to keep 





bone needles. When the first border is fin-| clean. O! course there is almost an unlim- 
ished, the centre is began without binding | ited number of bathroom conveniences, but 
off, while atthe other end it mast be bound with a few dollars and a small outlay of 
off and sewed to the blanket. | thought bathrooms can be made much more 





Another pretty blanket is in plain knit-| 
ting. Cast on 150 stitches on bone needles. 
Knit 18 rows of white, 3 biae, 5 white, 8) 
bine, 5 white, 3 blue on the right side for | 
the ends, 113 rows of white for centre; 
crochet on edge at each end. 


Materials: Six and one-half 
white, 2 ounces biue. 
—_— — “- a 
Two Pots. 


Mrs. Helen Campbell, who has thor- 
oughly studied the conditions of life among 
working women in this country, arraigns, 
in a late number of the Congregationalist, 
the teapot as their worst enemy. 

Girls and women, she asserts, forced to 
live on meagre wages, think that meat or 
nourishing food is impossible for them, and 
buy atin teapot which eits on the stove all 
day, brewing a drink which warms and 
comforts and poisons them. 

A loaf of white bread or a slice of pie com- 
pletes their bill of fare. 

The brown, aciid liquid, Mrs. Campbell 
declares, which is full of tannin drawn from 
the tea leaves by jlong steeping or boiling, 
burns out their stomachs, destroys their 
nerves, and leaves them with anzmic bodies, 
irritable tempers and ruined health. 

The girl or woman will say: “I do not 
drink it because I like it, but because the 
draught warmsand comforts me. I buy in 
it food and fire at once.” 

Mrs. Campbell’s remedy is very practical, 
and one which any woman ¢an try. 

It is another pot which always stands at 
the back of the stove, and in it a few cents’ 
worth of meat, an onion, some herbs, po- 
tatoes, lentils and water. Oat of it will 
come nourishing meals,strengthening soups, 
hot and savory comfort and health. 

After the Franco-German war the enor- 
mous tax levied by Bismarck on the French 
nation was almost wholly paid by the poor 
peasants who hurried to take up the bond. 
Their accumulated small savings amounted 
to many millions of franes. 


attractive and convenient than they are 


generally.—N. Y. Tribune. 





How to Climb Stairs. 


Many people will be surprised to know 
that there is a scientific way of walking up- 


Ounces | stairs. A physician, in telling how it is 


done, says that usaally a person will tread 
| on the ball of the foot in taking each step. 
| This is distinctly a bad practice; it wears 
| and tires the muscles, as it throws the en- 
tire suspended weight of the body on the 
muscles of the legs and feet. 


In walking upstairs the point to be se- 
cured is the most equal distribution of the 
body’s weight possible. The feet should be 
placed squarely on the step, heel and all, 
and then the work should be done slowly 
and deliberately. In this way there is no 
strain upon aoy muscle; bat each one does 
its duty in a natural manner. 

The practice of bending nearly double 
when ascending stairs is extremely per- 
nicious. It cramps the lungs, and makes 
the heart work harder. A slightly forward 
inclination is ali that is necessary to make 
the method of going upstairs above de- 
scribed a much less laborious task than it 
usually is. 








Meat and Fruit, 


Prof. Slikbile says: The majority of peo- 
| ple eat more meat than they require. Meat 
| eaten once a day is suffic’ent for a person 
| not engaged in manual labor or who does 
| not take much strong outdoor exercise. A 
| large number of complaints contracted owe 

their origin to the consumption of food, 
which entails a greater drain on the gastric 
juices than the system is able to withstand. 
The cures attributed to the grape occur for 
the most part with those who are accus- 
tomed to high living, and are really owing 
to the fact that the organs of digestion are 
given a much-needed rest. Semi-starvation 
would answer the purpose almost as well. 
For the person whose work lies chiefly in- 
| doors a mixed and varied diet is most con- 


“How,” demanded Prince Bismarck of | ducive to good health, 





To Clean Paintings. 


To clean an oll painting, take it out of its 
frame, lay a piece of cloth moistened with 


or mixed with a third of raspberries, are more 80, 
and the huckleberry and elderverry yield prod- 
ucts not to be despised. Blackberries, field or 
garden, are valuable medicinal agents, and the 


rain water on it, ard leave it for awhile to| poorest cherry, uneatable as a fruit, becomes 


take up the dirt from the picture. Several 
applications may berequired to secure a 
pertect result. Then wipe the picture very 
gently witha tualt of cotton wool, damped 
with absolutely pure linseed oil. Gold 
frames may be cleaned with a freshly 
cat onion; itshould be wiped with 
a soft sponge wetted with rain water a few 
hours after the application of the onion, 
and must finally be wiped with a soft rag.— 
Stein der Weisen. 





Domestic Hints. 
PICKLED EGGs. 

Pickled eggs are appetizing when used as an 
ingredient of salads or sandwiches. They are 
put into cold water, which is beatad slowly and 
allowed to boil for an hour. When taken out 
they are dropped at once into cold water to keep 
their color; the shells are afterwards removec 
and the eggs put ioto good vinegar in which 
beets have been kept. They should remain at 
least a week in this pickle, when they are ready 
for service as arelish. A dozen or more can be 
done at a time. . 

CHOCOLATE CREAMS. 

Two cups of powdered sugar, neariy acup of 
water. Boil about five minutes, then beat antil 
it turns to cream, after which make into drops 
and dip them into the melted chocolate. Meit 
toree-quaiters of a cup of cnocolate by scraping 
into a bowl and then placing the bowl either 
over the teakettle or into a pan of hot water. 

OYSTER STUFFING. 

Orumb a ten-cent loaf (without crust), soak the 
crumbs in enough milk and juice of a pint of 
oysters to make thoroughly moist; add the 
oysters whole, & quarter of a pound cf butter, 
salt, a Quarter taaspoonful pepper and two raw 
@ggs. Oook half a pint of oysters in thelr own 
broth and serve on the platter with the turkey. 

CELERY. 


Out off the follage from six or eight hea s of 
celery and remove the outer stalk; shave the 
roots and have them well washed. Make a 
batter of a pint of white wine or hard cider, the 
yolks of three eggs, a little salt and natmeg, and 
enough flour to make the right consistancy. Dip 
the heads in this batter, fry in butter, and when 
done, place 02 a dish and pour me'ted butter on 
them. 

WHITE OBEAM CARE, 

Stir together two cupfuls of whits sugar, two 
tablespoonfuls cf butter, one teacupfal of sour 
cream, one teasp.onful of soda. When these ere 
well mixed, stir in three cupfuls of flour. Last of 
all,add the well-beaten whites of eight eggs. 
Bake In shallow baking pans In a moderate oven. 

JELLY CAKE. 


Stir together one cupful of sugar, one-half cup- 
fal of butter, three-fourths of a cupful of sweet 
milk, two beaten eggs, two cupfuls of flour, and 
two teaspoonfuls of baking powder. Bake in 
three layers, spread jaily between and puta 
frosting on top. 





Hints to Housekeepers. 


Into the better class of kitchens aluminum 
utensils are rapidly making their way, aa cooking 
in these becomesa pleasure and not a task. 
They are wonderfally light to lift, heat through 
in about balf the time required for ordinary 
utensils, and preserve a dainty cleanliness and 
brightness if well cared for. The process of 
cleaning is simple in the extreme. When fin- 
ished with, rinse the vessel out with warm water, 
wipe out with a kitchen toweland rub with a 
rough fiannel. This silvery metal turns black 
under the action of soda, so servants should be 
warned never touse itfor cleaning aluminum 
vessels. 

Here is a wrinkle, says a late English mag- 
azine, for cleaning laces at home. You must 
often have despaired of getting your lace that 
de.ightfally dingy yet clean color which you see 
in the shops. Make some very weak tea and add 
afew drops of Incia ink (the best) to the tsa, 
Dip in your lace. 

To prevent a boot or shoe from slipping off at 
the heel gum @ little piece cf velvet inside the 
heel of the shoe. This will make it cling to the 
stocking and prevent slipping. 

Pure grape juice, says an authority on foods, is 
iuvaluable in either sickness or health. Ip 
fevers it is bo:h food and medicine, and is more 
and more used by physicians. Oranges and pine- 
apples make a delicious juice, but the small 
fruits are more valuabie. Ourrants, used alone 


bectar when made into a drink. 
A dry sandwich that is convenient for the five 


like dweiling upon the alphabet and the maltipll- | steadily increasing in Paris. The number of 
catiun table throughout one’s life. A phase Das | stalis at which it is offered for sale now reaches 


its value, but the more important it is, the les« 
does it persist under the same form. The law 
of progress is in change, in evolution. 
satisfied by means of physical evidence to the 
senses that the spirit world about us “ floats 
like an atmosphere,” it is then time to uplift the 
spiritual perceptionr,and to know the realities of 
spiritual life through these perceptions. 


Once | 


| 20,933 horses, 51 mules and 303 donkeys. 


193. The number of horses brought to the sham- 
bles for slaughter was 21,667, of mules 62, and 
of donkeys 310; but 734 horses, 1 mule and 7 
donkeys were condemned as unfit for human | 
food, so that the total killed and consumed was 
The | 
prime cuts fetched about a franc a pound, some 





Crow Them, 
By EBEN E. REXFORD. 


It is doubtful if there is any more reliable or 





| better-known authority on the subject of which 


this book treats than is this author. He is not 


| Oaly @ practical grower of flowers, bur he is a 





o’clock tea tray has fora filling shaved ginger 
acd orange peel. Sugar-preserved ginger and 
candied orange peel are used for this purpose, 
spread between buttered slices of bread cut in | ety for Psychical Research ” accomplished little. 
oblong and circular shapes. In reailty, this society has done a work so 

Bread cramb crusts are cut oval and half heart | widely determining, so vitally important, that 
shaped; they are two inches long and three- 
quarters of an inch thick; make incisions on ong | widely—and in a way uletly—pervading, its | 


A very thoughtfal woman of lsiters, who is 
herse!f an exponent of the higher spiritual phil- 


side near the edge, using for thisasmal knife; | work is sometimes less specifically recognized. | opposing attorney, and the pompous gentleman 


osophy. remarked the other day that the “ Soci- | 


from the very fact of its influence having been so | once sat upon the jddge’s bench in Iowa.” 


| of the inferior parte costing little more than ten 


| regular contributor to all the leading periodicals 
| centimes per pound. 


which make a specialty of fioricuiture. For 
oo | years he has conducted this department in the 

| Ladtes’ Home Journal. This book is a thor 
oughly practical treatise, devoted mainly to the 
care and culture of the commoner kinds of plants 
for window gardening. The author tells what 
| kind of plants to choose, how to care for them 
all about soll, watsring, light, temperature, and 





Logal Repartee: 
“Gentlemen ofthe jury,” said the pompous | 
lawyer, assuming his most imposing mien, “I 


“ Where was the jadge?” quickly inquired the 


brown both sides in @ eautolr with clarified Briefly stated {t stands for this: A group of | found the thread of his argument hopelessly en- | 20W ‘0 suard against injary by insects of various 


butter, then drain them to open and scoop out noted svholars and scientists; men whose tangled.—The Decroit Free Press. 


the crumb. |mames are representative authorities in the | 
Eggs sre most easily digested when the whites | intellectual world,—associated themselves in a 
and yolks are thoroughly mixed before cooking, keep, scientific investigation cf existing | 
as in custards, scrambled eggs and omelets. | ae Rete y ne - . = bony 
Kneading cabbage for making cold slaw will | , Swick, N. Ww. H. myers, 
make it very tender, and it then does not require DF. Richard Hodgson, Prof. William James, 


chopping. Be sure and knead all the water out. | Prof. Oliver Lodge, not to speak of many emi | lawyer made criticising his decision. 


|ment French and German 


Sandwiches that are to be served at an sfter-| tne weight of authorit 
y. Some of these men, 
noon tea should not be spread with butter or the | who are among the leaders of what is now | 


filling mixtare quite to the edge of the bread. a la nd constantly increasin " | 
This ilitie precaution will prevent their soiling aeaen ai a nema the» tavestiga”| 
tae gloves of those who hold them. tions with a belief that the cause of the phe- 

In his address t) the Harvard students re-| nomena would be found on this side of the | 
cently Dr. Edward Everett Hale laid down these | unseen world; but as they only sought trotb, 


scientists, had 


| pous old Judge, who took offence at a remark the | COVered, the s 


kinds. There are chapters also on flowers and 
shrubbery for the lawn, howto arrange them tc 
the best advantage, the laying out of the lawn, 8 


He Accepted the Apology: 
chapter on table decoration, and, in fact, just 
A prominent New York lawyer is noted for bis | such information as any person who cares for 


ready answers and skill in repartee. When a/| fiowersstould have at hand for direction and 
young practitioner he appeared before a pom- reference. While the subjact is quite thoroughly 
le used is plain, simple and free 
| from any technicalities, and cannot fail to be most 
interesting and instructive. Oloth binding, fifty 
“If you do not instantly apologizs for that | cents. Sold by all booksellers, or sent prepaid 
remark, Mr. Blank,” said the Judge, “I shal] | pon receipt of price. Address 
commit you for contempt of court.” | MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN 
“ Upon reflection, your Honor,” instantly re- Beston. Mass. 
led Mr. Blank, ‘I find that your Honor was) 
right and I was wrong, as your Honor always | 
is.” 





| The jadge looked dubious, but finally said that | 
three rules, which he said had been the greatest | they were themselves convinced of the undesir- | he would accept the apology. 
ol | 


help to him fn life: able truta that the lifs of those who have passed 
Be in the open air all you can. 


Every day hold converse with a superior. 
Rub against the rank and file dally. 





|out from the physical body Is a very real 
factor in’ the; livesxof those still ia the physi-| 
cal world. The association of eminent schol | 
arship aad its subsequent affirmation of the 
truth cf intercourse between the Seen and the 
Unseen has been the most potent and pervasive 
influence througbout the entire reading public, | 
It bas, indeed, made pubdiic opinion in so marked 
and determined a way that asrubdject which had 
heretofore been fiippantly discussed is now a! 
recognized matter for serious and Intelligent dis- 





The Fashions. 


«*s Oyrano red is a new tint in millinery and 
chiffons. It is a deep, rich red, with no tones of 
crushed strawberry or terra cotta in it. 

«*. Ruches of mousseline de sole in a variety of 
pale colors, machine stitched on the edges with 
silk to match, are one of the novelties in trim- 
mipg. They are very narrow, are box plaited 





“ There’s one thing,” said the misanthropic | 
wife, “ that I must say about that man you dis- | 
like to much. He always gets upearlyin the 


roirteg way? ane (he mmow of ime vante-/ SUDTEMA and Superior Courts 


“ Yes,” was the answer. “ He couldn’t miss, 
the satisfaction of annoying people by the noise | 
the shovel makes.” — Washington Star. 


——OF THE—— 





——or— 


| ‘MASSACHUSETTS. 
Consistent to the Last: | 
“It I were to commit suicide at sea,” said | 








and are very effective. 

e*. A novelty in millinery is a shirred silk 
toque. 

e*. The pompadour comb, one cf the latest 
novelties for the hair, is extremely pretty in ef- 
fect, as it fits in front of the high-psrched knot 
rounding in the outline of tae pompadour. 

«*. Many of the new spring costumes will be 
lightin color as well as weight,and when the 
weather will permit the removal of wraps the 
size of the fashionable woman wili bein strong 
contrast to that of a season or 80 ago, when full, 
spreading sleeves and voluminous skirts were 
tne rale. The close sleeves and the straight, 
clinging demi-trained skirts are designed to give 
the ¢ fect of height and slendernesss. 


e*e A new idea for the tucked silk blouse is the 
use of colored silk in the stitching. Pale green 
or blue silk stitching on the tucks of a white 
taffeta blouse gives it a very novel appearance. 

«*. Pique and linen will take high place this 
summer among the afternoon costumes for 
country or seaside wear. Alihough both of 
these are distinctly hot-weather fabrics, they 
are not as comfortable to wear as almost any of 
the other countless diaphanous or semi-trans- 
parent materials, but, following the vogue of all 
te.brics this year, they are much more pliable and 
softer to the touch than formerly, and the colors 
brought out in both piques and linens are very 
charming. The most fashionable models will be 
tallor made, with plain machine-stitched or gimp- 
trimmed skirts, and coats of the very short, 
jaunty, round-fronted order. Oa these rather 
expensive gowns handsome white applique 
designs or linen braid in fancy patterns will be 
applied very much as similar decorations were 
used all winter on cloth costumes. Some will be 
white throughout, others will have pink, yellow, 
or red blouse waists, revers, collar, and cuffs, or 
shirtwaists of wash silk. 

e*. Biscuit color and white are combined very 
smartly in some of the pew spring costumes. 

e*. A toque of tucked white chiffon trimmed 
with black ostrich feathers and narrow folds of 
black velvet on the brim is very smart, 

e*e A trimming for a biue and white foulard is a 
band of white satin, on which are sewn two rows 
of black velvet, arranged in vandykes around the 
bem. Frills of white edged with velvet may trim 
the bodice, with a vest of cream lace over white 
chiffon. 

e*s Yoke and guimpe effects in silk or chenille 
embroidered on cloth or peau de sole, chiffon 
over failie, tucked taffeta,or Liberty satin, polka- 
dotted materials cf various kinds and guipure 
net over satin, are more than ever in vogue, and 
with a soft becoming scarf of net carried twice 
around the throat and tied under the chin they 
form distinctive features of the new modes. 





cussion. 

The next stepin the progress of humanity is for | 
that unfolding of the spiritaal powers on the | 
part of the individual that will enable him to be | 
in conscious receptivity to the unseen world; “ to | 
find a friend in the spiritual world,” as Mr. Low- | 
ell expresses it, whose companionship shall be so | 
pure and uplifting, so intensely inspiring and | 
satitfying, that with such exquisite re-| 
sponse and sympathy life becomes an ecstacy | 
of happiness. All those phenomena classed as | 
**mediumship ” will be held as a phase, a bridge, 
so to speak, that has led over the gulf of non- | 
recognition to general recognition of the truth | 
that between the Seen and Unseen there exist | 
the most simple and natural relations, spirit to | 
spirit, in possibilities of intimats and sympathetic | 
intercourse far exceeding those ever possible in | 
the physical world. Itis this great truth which 
prefigured itself to Mr. Lowell. 

The Brunswick, Boston. 








GEMS OF THOUGHT. | 





-»». With the day the light, with the road the 
strength to tread.—Samuel Johnson. 

.+--The child taught to believe any occurrence 
a good cr évil omen, or any day of the week 
lucky, hath a wide iInroad made upon the sound- 
ness of his understanding.—Isaac Watts. 

----Ooming to love God Is like climbing a high 
mountain. It takes you out of the low valley of 
formal life. It sets you upon the oper summit of 
spiritual sympathy, close to the sun.—Phillips 
Brooke. 

++eeThat inexhaustible good nature, which is 
the most precious gift of heaven, spreading it- 
self like oil over the troubled sea of thought, 
and keeping the mind smooth and equable in the 
roughest weather.— Washington Irving. 

----God is the only final dream of man. Door 
after door opens; there is no final chamber till 
we come where he sits. All that ought to be 
done in the world has a right to know itself as 
finally done for him.—Phillips Brooks. 

@....Itis nota trial eo much as the continual- 
chafing agaiust it that makes us sore and 
wretched. Once resolve to be still and submit, 
and then come peace and a higher joy that no) 
change in our outward life can take away from 
us.—Selected. 

--+-He who walks through life with an even | 
temper and a gentile patience, patient with him- | 
self, patient with others, patient with difficulties 
and crosses,—he has an every day greatness 
beyond that which is won in battle or chanted in 
cathedrals.—Dr. Dewey. 

-+». There were many rooms in Noah’s ark, but 
only one door, There are many denominations 
among Gvangelical Ohristians, but there is but 
one door intothe kingdom of heaven, He who 
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“ I don’t suppose you bave forgotten the panic | 
of '93,” said Dodson. “ I certainly have not, for a Ce 
I bad that unlucgy year impressed upon me in a " = 
way that I will not soon forget. | 

“ You remember how money disappeared when | 
the crash came? Banks that were fortunate 
encugh to esca going down in the general | 
crash hoarded thefr money and refused to loan | 
a cent, even upon the best security. 

*Tbave always made it a rule never to talk 
business with my wife, and she, poor woman, | 
never knew at the time the many anxious days 
that I had, forl tried to conceal my hopeless | 

| 











Ube . 

“ At last it came to. point where I was with-| B oston Binder 
out even a hope, and I staggered home with = z = 
bankruptcy staring me in the face. I had made # = 
the fight and lost, and then, seeing all the sav- 
ings of a lifetime swept away, I gave up like a 
man doomed to die, and knowing that no fate 
could ward off the blow. 

“ I knew that my wife must be told, so I took 
her In my arms and broke it to her as gently as 
possible. 

“ For several minutes she said not a word, and 
I began to fear that the shock had been too much 
forher. I had told her that if I could only ra'se 
& small sum it might see me through the worst 
and enable me to get upon my feet again. 

“Finally she spoke: ‘John,’ she said,‘I have 
always bad a presentiment that some day some- 
— — happen, and whenever I chanced to | 

ave a litile money that I thought I would not 
need I put it awayin one of Wiilie’s discarded | . A 
toy banks. I haven’t the slightest idea how much ‘ 
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there is, but I have been adding to it for years. I K 
will get it, and we will count it together.” ~s Them Olean, 
“ I ‘never knew until that moment how a man Make Them Easy of Reference 
feels when he is reprieved under the gallows. . 
“She placed the bank before me and I dumped Save Your Time, 
the contents upon the table. There was a {otal | ‘ eae 20 cents 
of seventy-three cents, mostly in pennies. Sold at the PLOUGHMAN office for 30 c 
“It was 80 comical that I had to laugh. But ee Sa Seve 
that laugh saved me. It drove away the gloomy | 78 Devons‘ire St. Bort 





thoughts with which I had surrounded myself _ 

and I took os again to look the situation in The Angera Cat, 

= ance, and Snalty wen ont. | How to breed, train and keep it. Price, $1.2" 
Tam still paying my wife her usual allow- é 


A most compléte edition, profusely illastrste? 
= “ pt yo face toask her if she is pn Teg ealning aieies ey ement: 

© for a rainy .”— Detroit er ning, | an =iage 
Free . Edited by, the proprie rs of the Walnut & 
— Farm. Vor sale by all'denlers. 
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SoS 
POETRY, 
—_— (Original. 7 
REMINISCENCE. 
(To L, W.) 


a pzotingale ones, in generous mood, 
To a litte browa thrush sat by, 
poured out her soul in brightest song, 
4 wondrous melody ; 
and the little Drown thrasb, in gratitude, 
pethought him to make reply. 
Then, drooping bis bead, sadly said, 
» What matters my song, to thice.” 


gang the Dightingale, 80 sweetly then, 
ro tne litsle Drown thrash, her friend, 
it is not shy notes, Or mine I ween, 
May count the most, in the end; 
it is the heart whence flows the notes 
That makes the song divine, 
and your note, friend, response may find 
some soul doth deny to mine, 


go sang the Dightingale ; is singing still, 
Making her world more glad; 
Doth she ever, I wonder, think of the thrush 
To whom she sang—of God? 
and bade him, with notes the Maker gave, 
)) the hilltop, or in the vale, 
To sing his Dest! simes ‘tis all He asks 
of the thrush or the pighbtingale. 
THomas M. Kenney. 
Baltimore, Md. 





(Original.) 
WASHINGTON, 


As on thy firm set mouth I gaze, 
rhine honest face, O Washington, 

Oa tancy’s wings I view the days 
When all toy victory was won! 


No easy task was thine to do, 
As Valley Forge’s nights attest; 
The snows oft wore a crimson hus 
Where Continentals lay to rest. 


Yet was thy Yorktown sure to come, 


A Neat Job. 


‘The Darred and padlocked van came out of the 
courtyard of the bank into St. Swithin’s Lane, 
and was driven slowly and with fgreat circum- 
stance down to Cannon-street station. Mr. Large 
im his long frieze overcoat sat on the box near 
the driver, fot Mr. Large was one of the bank 
couriers, red faced and whiskered, and soffi- 
Siently rotund of jfgure, with a seafaring manner 
that pot evena large silk bat could hide. Mr. 
Large told the driver that this being the last day 
of the old year he was making his final trip on 
behalf of the bank; on his return the bank pro- 
posed to superannuate him, with a handsome 
allowance, and he did not know that he should 
not take a nice little hotel down at Hythe, on 
which he had had his eye for some considerable 
time. “This,” added Mr. Large to the driver 
with hie Usual caution, “this is confidence, 
mind.” The driver answered that it should not 
g° any further, and that he knew when to keep 
his ~~ shut and when to open it. 

our b iad " os 
oe. usiness,” agreed Mr. Large, “you 

At the station the padlocks were taken off the 
back of the van, and three large wooden cases, 
red-taped and sealed with scailet wax, were 
taken out; by the irailway porters carefully and 
placed in the first-class compartment. It was all 
done with a fine air of mystery, because to men- 
tion the name of Mr. Large’s Dank was to fill 
railway men, and even customs officials, with 
awe and reverence. Especially about the end of 
the year. 

“* Might these cases contain bonds, inspector?” 
asked an inquisitive passenger. 

“Well,” said the inspector, shifting his lamp 
from one hand to the other, “they might con- 
tain anything.” 

“ But what do they contain?” 

“ Ah!” replied the inspector, evasively, “Now 
you’re asking me something.” 

There ware not many passengers by the night 
mail from Oannon street, but among them there 
was a party of three, two well-dressed, matroply 
women and a muffied-up man; the two women, 
when they had seen the moffisd-up man intos 
first-class compartment and had warned him to 





Like te a crown to deck thy life, 
Spent near the throbbing martial drum, 
Spent in the birth of freedom’s strife. 


&o come to all the darker hours, 
When hope’s bright star appears to wane; 
80 come to some the victor’s powers 
it cf the days cf toll and pain. 
A. E. Locks. 
RE ee 


A SONG OF LOVE. 


My love bas eyes of gold and golden hair, 

My ove bas beauty as & crown to wear, 

And goodness like a spotiess robe upon her; 
0 good and dear and fair! 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


My love bas emiles that make old age grow 
young, 
Hands like white roses, and a silver tongue; 
Aod yet, by me, who through God’s grace have 
won ber, 
How can her praise be sung? 


In heaven Is it of heaven that they sing? 

Rather of some forlorn remembered thing! 

80 | would sing the winter of life without her 
Who taught my life its spring. 


But they who in the outer darkness wake, 
And keep a lightless vigil for her sake, 
These the wild lovely hopeless songs about her, 
Which praise her best shall make. 
—Black and White. 


A MEMORY. 
I keep the flower you gathered me, 
' fis precious past all measure; 
And you—bdut ah! you soon forgot 
The heart you,sought for pleasure. 





Among my treasures lies your note, 
With words and phrases tender; 
Bat fratler far than fading ink 

The feeling of the sender. 


| know ‘tis foolish thus to care, 

[These symbois dead to cherish; 
And yet—and yet—I only know 

| cannot let them perish! 

—S8t. Paul's. 
cuneate 
THRE FIRST SNOW FLARE, 

Fluttering to eartb,° 
From the ashea sky. 
Wavering here and there, 
Tiny butterfly! 
Hither, thither blown 
In the chilly breeze 
Over meadows brown, 
Over | .afiess trees.) 


Ab! what message now 
Do you softly bring, 
While to some fair cheek 
Haply you may cling? 
Do you say “ Sweet girl, 
Though from realm of star 
Lovingly I roam, 
You are fairer far? ”’ 


This the message sad 
That you bring to me, 
While you flaiten cown 
Scftly, silently: 
* Hunt that ticket up, | 
Wintry winds will toot, 
And you'll need, right off, 
Last year’s heavy sait!” 
—Monroe H. Rosenfeld, 


———_—e-e— 


THF LAND OF SWEET SOMETIME 
Over the water we’ll sall some day 
I the land of Sweet Sometime, 
And we’ll anchor there for a year and a day, 
in the ripples of gold on the lower bay 
[on the sunset’s rays sublime! 





I's over the river in Somedayville, 
By the Lake of Soon-to-Be, 

And Later On Is the mighty hill 

That arises out of the laughing rill, 
The river of Walt and See! 


It’s always summer—the whole year through 
In tre Deautifal Sometime land, 
There are happy skies that are deep and blue, 
There are roses waiting to bloom for you, 
ro blossom at your command! 


t to the breeze let us spread the sail, 
rill it beats in a merry rbyme, 
And cff we'll go in the moonlight pale, 
we reach the land cf the fairy tale— 
The land of Bweet Sometime! 
—Oriterion. 


o~7 EE 


He kissed ber rather suddenly, 
And though surprised was she, 
She only blushed a little bit 
And said: “ That’s one on me.” 
—Philadelphia Bulletin. 
mnie acon 
Be not a dashing drummer, 
If you a fortune seek sublime; 
Be a coal man—be a plumber, 
And millions you'll win in time. 
—Ohnhicago Daily News. 
We labor for the things of earth, 
And set mach value on them, 
Nor realize thelr worthlessness 
Until we try to pawn them. 
—Brooklyn Life. 








.No fear bas Uacile Jason 
That he will ever freeze. 

He can’t —for he’s a Mason 
Ol thirty-three degrees. 





Though he be single all his days, 
To wedded life averse, 
How often the photographer 
A womar seer, and taketh her 
Yor better or for worse! 
—Tit Bits. 





. —_—__—_eo— 
°° long asour old friend the ool. 
Fills a wantof the humorous jol. 
He will bullets. defy, 
Likewise balls that are high, 
And coastracted of I'q aors infol. 
—Dsiroit Jouras 1. 
—————__-o—_—__—_—_——— 
4 maid—her name I will not give— 
For years had dyed that she might live. 
She dyed her cheeks, she dyed her lips, 
And she likewise ayed her finger tips. 
~{* she died at last and left a store 
dyer, and now she'll dye no more. 
—Jhieage Dally News. 


keep his scarf over his chin, came back and 


watched the proceedings with studied careless- 
ness. 


“ Wish your poor husband was alive, Oather-| 


ine,” sald one in an undertone. “ This would 
have Deen a job after his own heart.” 

“He was always planning sometbing of the 
kind,” said Oatherine, feelingly; “ but he was 
never spared to carry it out. Seemed as though 
it wasn’tto be. Poor George!” The lady shook 
her head sadly. “I don’t believe, Margaret, 
there was ever anybody like him.” 

* Fortunately,” said Margaret, *‘ there’s some- 
body like this man Large.” 

“ Hash!” remarked the other reprovingly. 


poor ’usband is looking down now and seeing us 
three helping the foreiga gentieman to manage a 
scheme that —’”’ 

“ Oertainly,” conceded Oatherine, with emo- 
tion,“ itisa mark of respect. And there’s no 
doubt it was Providence sent me here this morn- 
ing ani let me listen to them making the ar- 
rangements. Yousentthe telogram to Delafon 
all right?” 

“It Edward can only leave cfl—yes, dear, I 
sent the telegram—!eave off being a silly fool for 
& little while, it ought to pan out all right.” 

“ He’s the only man for the job, and there’s 


| Deen a rare job to get the likeness rigbt.”’ 


The other lady was not optimistic. 


“ I haven’t been his lawful married wife,” she 
said,“ these two-and-tweaoty years without find- 
ing out that Edward has his faults. How’d it be 
to take our seats before the train starts?” 

At Dover the usual commotion of passengers 
alighting at the low, narrow platform, and, 
draped with rugs and decorated with portman- 
teaus, descending the wooden steps to the Calais 
steamer,was stayed for a few moments while Mr. 
Large, with the imperial air that a Viceroy tries 
to catch but cannot, strode down, keeping a 
severe eye on the porters who were carrying the 
three elaborately sealed cases. The crowd cf 
passengers had to wait while this took place, and 
the cold wind, determined to have some fun be- 
fore the old year went out, blew their hats off and 
fluttered ladies’ cloaks impudently. Then the 
ordinary passengers came down, and Mr. Large, 
who bad changed his silk hat for a tweed travel- 
ing cap that had flaps to cover his ears, and was 
tied securely under the chin, nodded to the cap- 
tain (who seemed pleased to sea him),and de- 
msanded a prophecy in regard to the journey 
across. The captain said that it might perhaps 
be the leastest bit boisterous, and Mr. Large 
answered he knew what that meant. Let the 
cases be placed In the strong room, where they 
would be secure from injury by sea water, and 
he would take a private cabin. 

“ Right you are, Mr. Large,” said the captain. 
* Not too early, I hope, to wish you a happy New 
Year. How’s the firm?” 

“We're sending you a basket of game this 
year,’ remarked Mr. Large, casually. ‘‘ Struck 
me your missis would like that better than 
cigars.” 

‘“*Itall comesin useful,” replied the captain, 
‘where you’ve got a family. See you again 
presently.” 

The captain wentupon the bridge. The last 
trunk slid down the wooden gangway and was 


caught by the sailors on deck; a bellrang; the, 


steamer whistied a mournful, regretful note to 
indicate its regret at leaving, if only for a few 
hours, the land of its berth; the engines grunted, 
and the steamer, making a prodigious amount of 
white foam, went out into the dark, blustering 
night. The lights of Dover town fringing the 
shore winked; a railway engine, anxious to show 


off, gave an imitation of a cock crowing at early | 


dawn. Snow began to fall as the end of the pier 
was passed, and the steamer showed premonitory 
signs cf playing at pitch and toss. 

“ Why, I declare!’’ exclaimed the matronly 
woman called Oatherine, with great astonish- 
ment—passengers were moving 3bout mistily on 

| board, and many were golog downstairs—"I de- 
clare, if it ien’t Mr. Large.” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Large with reserve, “‘ what 

| of it?” 

“ Why, don’t you remember me? I was lady’s 
maid at the place in Pembridge «quare years and 

| years ago, when you used to come there court- 
ing.” 

“ That’s a long time ago,” said Mr. Large, un- 

easily. ‘ Let bygones be bygones.” 


* Bat isn’t it marvellous we should run across | 


each other like this afier all these years?” 

*“] don’t know about being marvellous,” re- 
plied Mr, Large curtly. “’Tisn’t the frst time 
I’ve been across the Channel, although it may be 

| the last.”’ 

“ For pleasure, I presume.” 

“Then,” said Mr. Large, 
wrong.” 

“I shall never forget what a smart, good- 
looking, well-built young fellow you were when 


| you used to call at Pembridge square years ago.” | 


** I s’pose,” remarked Mr. Large, with less frig- 


idity of manner, “ Is’pose [could hold me own | 


| with the best of ’em In those days.” 
| “ How that girl used to rave about you, Mr. 
Large! I believe she worshipped the very 
| ground you walked on.” 
| “ Wasa bit gone on me, wasn’t she?” said Mr. 
| Large, c>uckling. “Lord! the hearts I’ve 
broken one way andthe other. What was your 
husband when he married?” 
“He was—er—a commission agent,” said the 
\lady; “used to dabple in nearly everything. 
There’s a sister of mine on board.” 
| ** Well, said Mr. Large, rising, “I shall be get- 


“you'd presume | 


Mr. Large sat upon the couch and stared at the 
three with undisguised astonishment. The mat- 
fled-ap man kept his head down and examined 
the floor of the cabin with an assumption of great 
interest. 

“ Well,” said Mr, Large, satirically, “I hope 
you’re making yourselves thoroughly at home.” 

“*Margaretand her husband would insist on 
seeing you, and the only plan was for us all to 
come in here together.” 

“ Pity there wasn’t some other plan.” 

“ Edward, where’s that bottle of special you 
said you’d got?” 

The silent Edward produced from the side 
pocket of his overcoat a large, flat bottle, and 
uncorking it, passed it across to Mr. Large. 

* Ladies first,” said Mr. Large. 

“Tecould no more touch spirits,” said Oath- 
erine, making a wry face, “than I could fly. I 
did have asip when I lost my poor husband, and 
the mere smell of it brings him all back to me.” 

“Iwas always a strict Band of Hoper as a 
child,” remarked Margaret, primly, “ and I don’t 
want to begin at my time of life.” 

There was nothing for Mr. Large to do but to 
wipe his lips with the back of his hand, nod to 
each of his visitors, say that here was a happy 
New Year to them all, and to take along drink 
from the flat bottle. Having done which, he re 
placed the flat bottle on the table unsteadily and 
looked around foratew moments at the three 
with hali-closed eyes. 
earn Mie. Kanan claps from the couch to the 

oor. 

“Now, Edward,” said Catherine, with a 
prompt, decisive manner, “ off with your scarf 
and try to play your part.” 

Edward obeyed silently, in the manner of one 
accustomed to do as he is told without argument. 
| This done, it could be seen that he bore an amaz- 
ing resemblance to the stupefied man; his whisk- 
ers bad been carefully trimmed in a like manner; 
he had the same burly appearance and tne same 
_ fresh-colored type cf face. When he bad taken 
| Mr. Large’s frieze coat and tied the travel- 





| log cap under h's chin he looked rather more | 


like Mr. Large than Mr. Large himself; when 
| with & pair of scissors he cut off Mr. Large’s 
| whiskers few could have correctly given the 
identity of the two men. 

* Bo far so good,” said Catherine. 

Mr. Large was placed ina restful position on 
the couch of the cabin with his face to the wall. 
He was breath'ng stertoriously. 

“ Now, do listen, Edward. like a good manp,and 


attend to what we say. Tell him, Margaret, once 


~ + aaa he’s to do, Everything depends on 
“ You go up on deck,”’ said Edward’s wife, in 
& dictatorial way, “and you—are you listening?’ 
Edward replied briefly that his ears were not 
made of cloth. 
“ You go upstairsand you say & word or two 


to the captain in a casual kind of way. You 
* Ano it’s some consolation to think that your | 


speak about the three cases of bonds that we 
saw them put in the strong-r Very well, 
then. You give half a crown to several of the 
men,and you keep close to them while they 
carry them on shore. Don’t forget your name’s 
Large, and don’t torget to be very friendly with 
the customs officers if they say anything to you. 
You'll clear them through the customs here, 
mind, so that there shall be no bother at the 
other end.” 

Edward said that it was in this same clearance 
through the customs that he foresaw a chance of 

cried Uatherine, 


ructions. 
sharply. 
“ Don’t be so stupid.” 


“ Nonsense!” 

“ Then went on Margaret, enforcing her points 
by tapping her forefinger on the table, * then you 
have them taken Into the train; they’ll reserve 
& first-class compartment for you, and you’ll find 
Monsoor Delafon on the platform. You remem- 
ber Monsoor Delafon? 

M. Delafon remained in Edward’s memory, it 
seemed, by reason of the length of M. Delafon’s 
nose. Edward said he could pick him out ofa 
thousand. 

* You won’t have to pick him out at all. He’ll 
come up to the carriage window, and you'll get 
one of the porters to unlock the Coor and let him 
come in with you and the three cases. Then on 
the way to Boulogne he’ll know what to do with 
the contents of the cases, and he’ll know how to 
get them out of the carriage. He will leave at 
Boulogne and meet his friends.” 

Edward said gloomily that it was all very well. 
but he wished the job over and done with. 

“On the way to Paris you change your appear- 
ance in every possible way, and the moment ‘he 
train arrives you nip out and make yourself as 
scarce a8 you can. Now, repeat it all over to 
me.” 

Edward, like a reluctant schoolboy, repeated 
the instructions suikily,rather as though he were 
anxious to avoid a caning, and Oatherine, who 
had been writing, impaled the sheet of note- 
paper on the table with a pin. Oa it she had 
written: 

“Do not wake me. Am returning to Dover.” 

Then more injunctions were givén to Edward 
by the two anxious women; the fact was once 
more impressed upon bim that he had only to get 
the three cases in the train and all his trouble 
would be over, and a moderate competence as- 
sured to bim for life. 

* You'll be able to say goodby to work, Ed- 
ward,” said Oathe: ine, cheerfully. 

Edward answered that he didn’t know that 
he’d ever said how d’ye do to it as yet, but be 
that as it might, he should not be sorry when he 
found himeseif on the bouievards. A job like this, 
said Edward compiainingly, told on a man’s 
brain. 

“If you don’t do your best,” said his wifs 
severely, * I'll never forgive you.” 

The two women went into the saloon, and 
Edward ascended the gangway to the upper 
deck. The lights of Calais were in sight, and the 
captain, meeting him at the top of the steps, said 
cheerily that she had made a good journey. 


|the captain, but the captain, befcre going 
up on the bridge to superintend the entrance Into 
Calais Harbor, seemed anxious to be genial to 
the representative cf so importanta bark, and 
offered polite inquiries concerning the health of 
other couriers of the firm, inquiries to which 
Edward in a low voloe returned diplomatic 
answers. 

“IT tell you what’s wrong with you,” said the 
eaptaip, suddenly. Edward started. “ You’ve 
caughtacold. I can tell it by your voice.” 

Edward asked what else could be expected on 
a@ night like this. Enough to give any one a 
cold. When would the three cases ba taken out 
cftoe strong room?”’ 

* Won’t have them out till the last moment,” 
said the captain. “How many years bave you 
been over on New Year’s Eve with a little con- 
signment like this? Pretty good number, I know. 
| They’d be disappointed in Paris, i expect, if they 
didn’t turn up as usual. Quite looking forward 
to it, I expect.” 


Edward, agreeing, said that nothing had ever | 
gone wrong all the time he had been connected | 


with the bank, and he hoped, please goodness, 
that nothing amiss would happen tonight. 

* Often wondered, Mr. Large,’’ said the cap” 
| tain, “that you people don’t senc the things 
| over by the Grande Vitesse service, just as ordi- 
| pary people do. It would save all your expenser. 

But there, your people don’t mind spending a 
little money so icng as the thing is done well and 
safely. Suppose I’d better be getting up now. 

If I don’t see you again, Mr. Large, allow me to 

wish you a very happy period of retirement. 
| You’ve earned it, and you ought to enjoy it. 
| Goos night!” 

| The passengers came up from below, and on 
deck atew unrolled themselves from rugs and 


How had Mr. Large managed? Fairly well? | 
That was right. Edward endeavored to evade. 


Edward, in a state of great perturbation snd 
dismay, protested. He always understj20d there 
was no duty in France on bonds. 

* Farceur!” the customs cfiicer. ‘‘ You 
are a horrible man for your little joke. The bank 
does not send bonds for New Year’s presents to 
its friends in Paris. See?” The officer had 
pried open the top of one of the cases. “' AS 
ordinary! Boxes of cigars, cases of bonbons, 
packages of—ah! the generous baron and his 
fortunate friends.” 

The amazed and perplexed Edward begged to 
be excused for half a moment while he went out 
to speak to a couple of ladyfriends. With these 
he held anxious consultation, and presently the 
three hurried away from the Gare Maritime to 
the town of Calais, 

“ This,” said the lady friends, breathiessly,and 
with much bitterness to Edward, as they has- 
tened in the dark across the uneven ground, 
* this, now, is what comes of trustingto a man.” 
—Black and White. 








YOUTHS’ DEPARTMENT. 





A LITTLE PESSIMIST. 
The sad little Princess sat by the sea, 
“ Alas,” she éighed, “ and alackaday! ”’: 
And she rested her book upon her knee, 
And her eyes gazed dreamily far away. 


“ All of my fairy tales end the same—; 
“ They lived, and they loved, and then they 
dlied— 
The wicke 1 enchanter’s always to blame; 
On, for something quite new,” she cried. 


“ I’m sick of my dolls with:their china eyes, 
I’m sick of reading of giants and things, 
I’m tired to death of candies and pies, 
I bate my crown and my golden rings.”| 


And then her nurse felt of the royal head, 
Looked at her tongue in a knowing way, 
“ Your highness bad better come home to ped, 
You've eaten too;many plum tarts today.” 
—Isabel De Witte Kaplan, inthe October Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 





The Crusade of the Children. 


In the year 1212 there burst forth among the 
children of France the idea of rescuing the city 
of Jerusalem—ihe city where /the] Savicur had 
| died—Irom the hands of tne Turks. 

The leader of this youthfal army was ore 
Stephen, a twelve-year-old boy of Oloyes, France, 
| the son of a peasant shepherd. 

One day, as Stephen tended his father’s sheep 
on a lonely hillside, he met a stranger who repre- 
sented himself as a piigrim-retarned from Pales- 
tine. 

He asked for food, and then lingered to;tell the 
boy of the wonders of the :Orient “and of the 
heroes who had falien,in,battle:while endeavor- 
ing to capture the Holy City. 

Finally the stranger announced himself asa 
messenger from Jesus Obrist, and commissioned 
Stephen to preach a crusade among the children 
of Frarecs, at the same time jresenting a letter 
to the King of France commanding that sov- 
ereign to ald the young crusaders in every possi- 
ble way. 





not very much leit to keep alive. It is intended 
to make a thorough overbauling of the tree in 
the spring, and to do everything possibie to pre- 
serve it. 

Way Has THe Custom Hovuss FLAG S&veEn- 
TEEN BaRns?— KR. H. Q ,’? Worcester : it is the 
Treasury fiag. It has sixteen bars, not seven- 
teen, because it was authorizad bythe act of 
March 2, 1799, when there were sixteen States, 
The device in tae canton, at first tae arms of the 
United States, was changed in 1871 to the pres- 
ent cluster <f thirteen starz, but the number of 
bars has not been altered, ’ 


HISTORICAL. 











—— ae 

——In 1658, early in the reign of Louis XIV., 
M. de Velayer established a private penny post. 
Boxes were set up at the street corners for the 
reeeption cf letters. Offices were opened in 
various q aarters of Paris; collections were made 
once a day from the street boxes, followed 
many hours later by a single delivery, and thus 
the first postoffice in the world was established. 

—The Old Tremont House was, perhaps, the 
most famous of the old hotels, but that has 
lately given way to the march of progress, and 
has been replaced by an enormous offise build- 
ing which retains the name Tremont, but in no 
other respect resembles its godfather. The 
Revere House, in Bowdoin equare, is today the 
oldest and in some respects the most famous of 
Boston hotele. 

——lIn 1776 a fiag was adopted by the colonists 
to mark their union for securing, by force, if 
necessary, their rights as Englishmen. On the 
Fourth of July, 1776, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence proclaimed ‘‘ That ail political union 
between us and the state of Great Britain is, and 
ought to be, totally dissolved,” anda year later 
the Congress adopted thé flag of thirteen stripes, 
with its union of thirteen stars, to symbolize the 
bizth of a new nation. 

——The many expeditions of discovery in the 
years following Columbus (1492) and during the 
sixteenth century brought other to our’ 
shores,—English, Spanish, Frencb, Portuguese, 
even Venetian. Each discoverer planted the 
flag of his country, or perhaps the standard of 
the monarch under whose patronage his voyage 
was made, and French, Spanish, Datch and 
Swede colonies were planted on our shores. 

——At the very beginning of the history of the 
English colonies in America the question!of what 
flag to fiy was discussed. The English flag 
seemed to many of the colonists to represent 
something they disapproved. So far as iti.stood 
for the English state, or for the power of the 
English king, they foand no fault with it. So far 
as the cross was & papist symbol they hated, 
despised and feared it; and the colonists had 
their own way. 

—The most famous private house in Amorica | 
stands on Brattle street, Uambridge. It is}known | 
| as the poet Longfellow’s home, although its (bis- 
| toric pame Is the Craigie House. It was built in 
| 1769, and in 1775, when the American [troops 
| were surrounding Boston, Colonel Wassall, its 
| Tory master, deserted it, and soon after Wash- 
| Ington occupied it as his headquarters, living | 
there for eight monthe. Longfellow first entered 
the house as & boarder in 1837. When he was | 








Stephen at once went about calling upon the married bis father in law presented the house to | 


ohildren to enlist. He preached in the churches 


to crowds who thronpged to hearhim; he re- | death in 1882. . 


| hearsed the stories told to him by his strange 


| Visitor, he promised the protection and csre of | 


God to all who would follow him. 


The idea spread like wildfre. Boys and girls | 


came from cottage and castle to enlist under the 


him and bis wife, and be dwelt there) until bis | 





| 
| 








SCIENTIFIG. | 
} 


——Although the brain is perpetually active | 





| 
banpér of the shepherd boy, aud on July 7, 1213, | ye: tne whole of it is never at work at one time. 


there was mustered at Vendome an army of 
thirty thousand childrep, mary of them under 
eight years of age. 

Atthe sound of a trumpet, ranks were formed, 
and the march was begun. Banners were raised, 
a bymn of victory was sung, and thirty thoushnd 
innocent little ones were led forth, most cf them 
to meet death and destruction. 

After days and days of weary marching, over 

| hills and valleyg, through parched fields and by 
dry river-beds, with blistered feet and aching 
limps, the youthful army reached Marseilles by 
the bius waters of the Mediterranean. 

Here they found rich merchants who cffered 
vessels to carry them t) Constantinople. 

Bat the vast army that bad started from Vern- 
dome had melted away like snow in springtime. 
Some had deserted, thousands had died of ex- 
posure. The thirty thousandhad dwindled to 
seven thousand. 

Seven ships were made ready, and on the last 

| day of August, the vessels sailed out of the har- 
bor with their precious burden of innocent vic- 
tims, sailed not to the rescue of the Holy City, 
not to glory and victory, but to despair. 

Oa the taird day out,a terrible storm arose: 

|and twoof the vessels were dashed to pieces on 
the island of Falcons. 

The other five ships passed the dangerous 
rocks In safety, and finally reached shore, where 
the children discovered they were the victims of 
a vile plot—they were to be sold into slavery! 
The two merchants cf Marsellies were slave 
traders, the pilgrim who had appeared to 
Stephen was a man who had been instigated to 
act tae part, and the children who. bad set ont 

|} with such high hopes were to become—not | 
| champions of the cross, but slaves to the fierce 
Moslems. 
| Upon landing on the coast, they were taken to | 
| slave markets and sold. They were sent far and 
| wide, to drag out weary lives in hareme, or 
| smong the gang of laborers in the fields. Not 
one ever saw the shores <f France again. 
| Such was the sad fate of the Innocent children 
| who left their homes to join the crusade to cap- 
ture the Holy OCity.—Evalena I. Fryer, in the 
Household. 


| 
} 








NOTES AND QUERIES. 


| WHERE MOTHEB-OF-PEARL COMES FROM.— 
“ Inquirer’: The mother-of-pearl fisheries of the 

| Red Sea extend the wiiole length of that water 

| About three hundred boats are employed by the 

| Arab tribes who are engaged in the work—open, 

| undecked boats of from eight to twenty tons | 
burden, carrying a lateen sail, manned by crews | 

|offrom five to twelve men, and each provided | 
with a number of small canoes. There are two 

| ishing seasons of the year, one of four and the 
other of eight months, during nearly the whole of 

| which the boats keep the sea. Fatal accidents 

|aresaid to be unknown among the divers, and 
they are remarkable for their strength and good 
health, considering the natare of their work 
They dive between the ages of ten and forty years 
and the practice is said to have no ill effects. Oper. 
ations are conducted only in calm weather, when 
the shell can be discovered by the eye at a depth 
varying between seven and fifteen fathoms. Of 

| late years empty petroleum tins, with the ends 

knockeé out and a sheet of gilats in-er ed in one 

end, have been used toassisttheeye. The glazed 

end of the tin is submerged under the sea, when 

|@ much clearer and deeper vision of the sea’s 

oor is thereby obtained. During the last twenty 
years the find is said to have diminished owing 

| to the dearth of shells, from 10t. 20 per cent. 
in quantity. Shelis brought to Jeddah for sale 

are disposed of at public auction in heaps of 

about half a hundredweight each. As preliminary 

| inspection is not allcwed, the bidding is purely 

| speculative. The bulk of the shells are sent to 

| Trieste, some to London, a few to Havre, and 

|some of the finest and largett shells are pur- 

| chased for exportation to Bethlehem, where they 

i= engraved and sold tothe pilgrims to that 
famous spot, 





ting dowa to my cabin; there’s a litile too much tarpaulins. Some who had been ill were corking, OUR COLONIAL Stamps.—“ P. W. 0.”: The 
| movement on the part of this steamer to sult up their bottles containing infallible preventives | Postoffice Department is to issue new series of 


| me.” 


“We're in the saloon, Mr. Large. My sister looked, and whether their faces were very white. | Philippines. 


| from seasickness, and wondering how they 


stamps for use in Ouba, Porto Rico and the 
The one-cent Cuban stamp will 


would like to see you, I expect; her husband’s Edward dispensed his hajf crowns as one accus | bear a representation of the statue of Columbus, 


with her.” 
| © What's he?” 

“ Well, he”’—thelady coughed and pulled her 
| long brown cloak around her,—" he’s a commis- 
| slon agent, too.”’ 

“ Give ’em my kind regards,” said Mr. Large. 
“a see ’em only that I’ve got impcrtant busi- 
ness In hand this journey. May meet again, per- 
haps.” 

* Likely as not,” said the lady. 

Midway ia the channel the sea was less bois- 
terous, and the steamer went more sanely. Mr. 
Large, muffisd upin his thick frieze overcoat, 
bad fallen nearly asleep on the couch of his 
cabin when he heard atap at the door. He did 
not answer, and the door vupened very gently. 
Assuming it to be one of the sailors, he roared 
an imperative order to bring refreshment; the 
door opened wider, and two matronly ladies pre- 
sented themselves. 

* It is the right cabin,” said Oatherine. ‘“ Come 
on, Edward ; come inand shut the door.” 





| tomed to that generous occupation, and the three 
cases were carried up to tLe pier, on which stood 
a line of men telonging to the customs and to 
the Chemin de fer du Nord. Edward followed 
| close, and the women, with an approving nod, 
remained on deck to come up with the bulk of 
the passengers. A man with a long nose stand 
| Ing under a lamppost coughed. A customs offi- 
cial spoke. 

“Ab, Mister Larch! How do you do? We 
| await you always previous to the day of the 
year.”’ The customs cfiicial smiled, and did it 
| rather awkwardly, being a man who did not use 
| himself to such weaknesses in a general way. 

* By there, if you please. Mr. Larch, ollow me. 
; How is—” here the customs cflicial lowered his 
| volce reverently, “ how is the baron?” 

Edward said hat the baron was among the 
middlinge. He supposed it would not be neces- 
sary to open the casee. 

* Bat yes! How else would it be possible to 
charge the drotts de douane—the duty.” 


at Havana; the two-cent stamp & map of Ouba; 
| the three-cent stamp a picture of the statue, “ La 
| Cubana,” ga emblematic marble female figare 
which stands ina Havana park; the five-cent 
| Stamp a picture of a New York and Ouba mail) 
company steamer; and the ten-cent stamp an 
agricultural scene in which a Ouban is plowing 
| with oxer. The Porto Rico and Philippine stamps 
| have similar designs. The Postoffice Depart- 
ment will treat ali the islands a8 foreign coun- 
| tries until some permanent form of governmert 
| is adopted, and until that time the old rates of 
| postage will be maintained. 

| THs WASHINGTON ELM.—"Grimes”: The 
| historic Wasbington elm, in Oambridge, Maszs., 
beneath whose branches General Washington 
/took command of the Oontinental Army, is 
rapidly decaying, and the Oambridge park com- 
missioners say that it will be impossible to save 
it more than afew years longer. A short time 
ago workmen went over the tree and cut off a 


The two hemispheres, or halves,do not operate 
simu. taneously, but alteroate in action. 

——Dr. Daniel Draper, in charge cf the Me 
| teorological Bureau in Osntral Park, said the 
records did not show that apy sudden drop in 
temperature occurred early in the morning. 
“ But,” he said, “itis a well-known fact that the 
coldest period is usually at sunrise. This is 
caused by the evaporation of moisture occurring 
| when the heat first strikes the eartb.”’ 
| ——The highest temperatures for the year 
correspond with abundant sun spots and the 
least humidity, and the maximum temperatures 
with scarcity: f sun spots and great humidity. 
Such is the conclusion reached by M. Camille 
Flammarion after many years of observation. 
He also believes that the character of the year’s 
temperature is indicated by the temperatures of 
March and April. 








——The useful beetle known as Novius car- 
dinalis, and employed in California to eat up the 
“ white or fluted scale”’ insects of the orange 
| groves, has been exported to Portugal for the | 
| same purpose. The beetles were packed in moss | 
| with a quantity of scale insects to eat, and sent 
| dy maiito Lisbon. Oaly a few reached their | 
| destination alive, but they are prolific, and in a | 

few months tiousands were available for work | 
}on the scale insects which infest the orange 
| groves of the Tagus. 

——Caviare is the product of sturgeon ova. 

—Hawsks fiy at the rate of 150 miles an hour. | 

——A fibre of silk amile long weighs twelve | 
grains. 

—The oldest tree in the British Isles is the 
Bradbourne yew, in Kent, three thousand years 

——The two litle islands of Zanzibar and | 
Pemba furnish four-fif:hs of the cloves consumed | 
by the world. | 

——It has been calculated that a pound of | 
spiders’ thread would occupy nearly.twenty-eight | 
thousand spiders a full year to furnish. 

——Piatinum has been ¢rawn into smooth wire | 
80 fine that it could not be distinguished by ths | 
naked eye, eren when stretehed across a! piece of 





| white cardboard. 


——Date vinegar has been made by the Arabs | 
forages. Ithas recently been put on the Eng-| 
lish market, and many people say it is far supe- | 
rior to any other vinegar. 

——The most peculiar custom of the Australian 
aborigines is the mutilation of teeth. The boy 
who wants to be thought a man will often break | 
out one of his front teeth. 

——A Viennese meteorologist has proved by 
experiments that rainbows are conditioned by 
the s'z3 of the raindrojs, and that, while we or- | 
dinarily see only two rainbows side aby side, 
there are as manyas twenty. | 

——African travaiers tallasy tie white rhinoc | 
eros frequently dies from eating polsonous | 
plants, which are never eaten by the black one, 
probably because the fine scent of the latter tells 
bim they are dangerous. 








BRILLIANTS:- 








Do ycu think none have known but yourself all | 
the pain 

Of hopes that retreat and regrets that remain, 

And all the wide distance fate fixes, no doubt, 

’Twixt the life that’s within and the life that’s) 
without? | 

Which one o! us finds the world just as he likes? 

Or gets what he wants when he wants ,it? Or 
strikes 

Without missing the thing tiat he strikes at the 
first? 

God means us all to be happy, be sure— 

He sends us no sorrows that have not some cure; 

Our duty down here is to do—not to know. 

Live as though lifs were earnest, and life will be 
50. —Owen Meredith. 








If I were a sunbeam, I know what I’d do; 

I would seek white lilies rainy woodlands 
through; 

I would steal among them, softest light I’d shed, 

Until every lily raised its drooping head. 


If I were a sunbeam I know where I’d go, 

Into lowliest hovels, dark with want and woe; 

Till sad hearts looked upward I would shine and 
shine 

Then they’d think of heaven, their sweet home 
and mine. 


Art thou not a sunbeam, child, whose life is glad 
With an inner radiance sunshine never had? 

O, as God hath biess’d thee, scaiter rays divine; 
For there is no sunbeam Dut must die or shine. 





If the sun don’t shine today, it will tomorrow, 
Don’t worry, 

If luck don’t come your way, just when you think 

it ought to, you'll have your chance— 
You needn’t worry. 

There never was & journey longer nor a trial 
harder than the Lord intended It to be; 

’Tis often so he tests your faith and trust, and 
shining far through gloom and mist of 
poignant grief and pain, 

There yet a welcome is: The sun will shine 
again, 

So do not worry.'] 





considerable amount cf dead wood, and there is 


| story illustrated. 
CHILDREN AT HOME, attracced by these 





Large New Maps of 


KLONDIKE—ALASKA—CUBA F REE 


To all who order the People’s Atlas of us now we will sena 
free maps of Cuba and Alaska, newly engraved from the latest 
governmental surveys and official information. Size of each 
map, 14 by 22 inches. The Alaska map accurately locates the 
Klondike country and other great gold-fields in that far-off land. 
and the routes which ~. are reached. A brief history of 
each country accompanies the maps. See our offer below: 


OVER 200 MAPS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


THE PEOPLE’S ATLAS contains over 200 la 
Pages, each on ll by I4inches. It gly es the 
tory, of All Counties of the United 8 


HANDSOME MAPS.—The hand- 
some Maps of all the States and 
Territories in the Union are large, 
full page, with a number of double- 
page maps to represent the most im- 
portant states of our own country. 
All Countries on the Face of the 
Earth are shown. Rivers and 
Lakes, the Large Cities of the 

forld, the Railroads, Towns and 

illages of the United States are 
accurately located. © 


SPLENDID PICTURES embellish 
nearly every page of the readin 
matter, and faithfully depic 
scenes in almost every part of the 
world. It contains a vast amount 
of historical, physical, educa- 
tional, political and _ statistical 
matters, comprising a General De- 
scription of the World. 


BACH STATE.—This Atlas gives 
about each State the Population 
for the Past 50 Years, 
Miles of Railroad, Soil, 
Productions, Industries. 
tional and Religious i 
interest Laws, Etc., Etc. 


, um i 
A ITED STATES. ~~ i i uu ul 
as gives the Popular an ec 
LM Ay ag the Miniature Cut of Atlas. Actual Size, 11 by 14 Inches, 
years 1892 and 1896, by States. List 
of All the Presidents, ricultural Productions, Mineral Products, Homestead 
Laws and Civil Service Rules, Statistics of Immigration, Public Debt for the 
Past 100 Years, Gold and Silver Statistics, Postal Information, and Other Infor- 
mation that should be in every Home, Store, Office and School-room. 


QUR BARGAIN PREMIUM OFFER . 


The Massachusetts Ploughman, one year, 


htOveS ee 


e Maps and Illustrations, and 183 
‘opulation of each State and Terrt- 
tes, of American Cities, by Last U.S. Census. 


nterests, 
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* 


The Woman’s Home Companion, one year, 


The People’s Atlas, with new maps of Cuba 
and Alaska, 


All for $2.50. 


This offer is unrivalled.... 
Address: 
} [MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, 178 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON, MASS 





ESSENTIALLY A HOME PAPER. 


THE * HOUSEHOLD + COMPANION. 


DEPARTMENTS FOR EVERY MEMBER OF THE FAMILY. 
BRIGHT, ORIGINAL, CLEAN. 
Terms; $1.00 per annum in advance. 
{Specimen Copies free to any address. ° 


The EXouschold Companion, 
Boston, Mass. 












BAGSTER TEACHERS’ 


‘A marvel of perfection.""—BISHOP VINCENT. 


BIBLES. 


“Just what a Teacherjwants.’’—C. H. SPURGEON 


“A perfect help to Bible study,”—S. S. Times. 


GREAT PREMIUM OFFER! 
Bagster Art Bible 


PROFUSELY EMBELLISHED WITH 


Full Page Half-Tone Illustrations from Phote 
graphs of Paintings of the 


The Bible used and endorsedjby MR. Moopy. 





WORLD’S GREATEST MASTERS. 


INCLUDED IN OUR LIST ARE 


Dork, Rarnact, Rusens, Muritto, Horre 
MANN, PLockHorsT, MUNKACSY, 
MichaeL ANGELO, SCHOPIN, 
and ruany others, 


Price within reach of all. 


ABOUT HALF PRICE OF 
FORMER ART BIBLES 


Pine Divinity Circuit Binding, Extrae 
Large Self-Pronouncing Type, Pine 
Paper, References, Concordance, 
Size of Page, 5 1-2 x 8 3-8 Inches. 





Advantages of the ART BIBLE, 


TEACHERS OF CHILDREN’S CLASSES 
in Sunday School can instantly gain 
the attention of their scholars by showing 
these beautiful pictures and then relating the 


illustrations, will love better the | Sweet 
Story of Old,” and learn more of Him, who 
said : * Suffer the little children to come unto 
me.” 


A REAL WORK OF ART speaks to the 
heart and understanding of all. Thus, 





MADONNA AND CHILD JESUS. Grosse. 
the leading events of the Old and New Testa- Fo shows one of the illustrations from the Bagster Art 


ible, but reduced to about one-quarter size. The pape® 
and printing in this Bible is superior to most newspapeg 
and magazine work.) 


Specimen of ‘Type in Art Bibles and Style F Bagster Teacher’s Bibles 
Exhortation to all goodness, PHILIPPIANS, 4. Liberality of the Phil 


prehend that for which also' I am 
cpprehended of Christ Jé’sus, every thing by prayer and 
13 Brethren, I count not myself to| tion, with thanksgiving, let, 
have apprehended: but this one} 2100.0. | quests be made known unto 
thing I do, forgetting those things} “*** | 7 And the peace’ of God 
which are behind, and reaching forth] scas10 | passeth all understanding, a8 


OUR GREAT OFFER! 


Style G, Bagster Art Bible.—Fine Morocco, Divinity Circuit Bind- » 
ing, linen ined, long primer type, self-pronouncing. Publishers’ | $6.00 ) FOR ONLY $4 60 
Subscription One Year to this publication, ) r 


list price 
a H, Bagster Art Bible.—Fine Morocco Binding, Divinity Circuit, leather-lined to edge, 

(Publishers’ list, $8.00), can be had for 75 cents additional. - 
Style F, Bagster Teacher’s Bible.— Long primer type, self-pronouncing, Divinity 

Circuit, (same type as Art Bible), and subscription One Year tothis publication ONLY $3.50 
Style B, Bagster Teacher’s Bible.—Full, regular size, clear, minion type, Divinity | 

Circuit, and subscription One Year to this publication, ~ . hs e y ‘ ONLY $3.00 


§~ Patent Thumb Index with any Art or Teacher's Bible, 5¢ cents additional. We pay postage. 


ment are made more real and life-like, and 
young and old alike learp to love ¢ke Book of 
the world, 





6 Be careful" for nothing’ 


1 Zec. 3. 2. 
Ac, % 3.6, 





The above prices include one year’s subscription to th 
MASS. PLOUGHMAN and a copy of a Bagster 
Bible, of any of the three styles given. The ojfer 
is open both to old and new subscribers. 





—John Y. Oulyer. 
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THE HORSE. 

PPP dl ell lll hl A A AA 

More on the Subject of Inbreed- | 
ing. 

LexINe@TON, Ky., Feb. 20. 1899. 

I was a little surprised taat Judge Caffee | 
should (at least apparently) bave taken offence | 
at some very innocent criticisms I recently made | 
upon his crusade against inbreeding. It was the. 
farthest possibile from any desire to be personal | 
towards that gent eman, and will say now that I) 
admired the literary skill with which be pre- 
sented his case,and the scholarship which bis 
article displayed, but his best friends (and I am 
certainly not his enemy) must admit that the 
facts he bas adduced ta support of his theory 
have been entirely insuMf lent to estadiish It. 
The litsrary part has been very commendabie, 
and he has my congratulations upon this feature. 
His manper of presentation bas been admirable, 
but without tre facts (for the absence of which 
he is not responsibie) the ablest advocate must 
fall. 

In his last letter Judge Oaffee calls upon his 
eritics to do certain things, t> investigate the | 
records among cther#,and see how many animals 
ean go very fastto tre qiarter, and ye! canco 
maintain a similar Aight of speed for a miie 
While on this oetct I might say that apy of the 
judges’ critics (I suppose) will admit tha? there | 
are many trotters and pacers that can go &| 
quarter at a very much faster gait than they can | 
goa mile. That was true of Mand 8., Nancy 
Hanks and Altx. It is troe of Star Pointer, vf 
Jobn R. Gentry and Joe Patchen. Indeed, when 
was it not true of any great trotter or pacer, 
and I may add raoner? A running horse ta: 
been a quarter in 21% ‘eso0nds. When war 
there ever a ruvner that could maintain this flight 
of speed or anything approximating it for any-| 
thing like a mile? 'f be could co this he could) 
ran 8 mile in 1.26, wolle 1.3544, I believe, '9| 
Saivator’s recor? on a straight-awsy track, start- 
ing froma chu'e. Th fastest regulation mile 
was Libertine’s (1.38% .) | 

No animal that ever breathed a breath of life | 
could ever maintain for a fall mile bis speed for | 
aquarter. The fact is I should gay that ihe 
speed we are now obtaining Is the thing that ts 
responsib'e for any increasing discrepancy (if 
there is any) Detween the 4 sarter clip and the | 
mile clip. Macd 8., Nancy Hanks, Azote aud | 
Aiix bave all trotted quarters, if my momory | 
serves me correctly, ia 29% seconds. Tbis 
would be equa: (if txey could have kept up the 
rate) to miles in 1.68. Brown Hal paced & 
quarter in 27% seconds to the biz wheel, a 1.60 
gait. His record tor a mile was 2.12%, or 22% 
seconds slower fortas milo than his clip fora 
quarter woul have carrie! him, This is prob- 
ably as great a discrepancy as will be foun: !n 
almost any of the Inbred Hambietonian trotters, 
and yet Brown Hal was a stout, able bodirc 
game race horse. 

In bis challenze to his critics to show that 
indreecing oas not produced the effect3 cbargec, 
it strikes me that Jadge Oaffee is at icast ignor- 
ingaprinciple of logic and of bis prcef-ssion 
with which he ‘s, of cours, very familiar. Ho 
assumes that inbreeding bas very serionsly 
injared the American trotting horse; that this 
horse has not ine vigor aad epdursace that he * 
would bave had under a different coure of | 
breeding. Now, doesn’: it strike the excellent | 
jadge that he s tbe man who sbouid be lookiog | 








| 
| 
| 


up the record and briugiag the proof to sustain | trotting began. The judge may say thisis an who I was and carried me home on his! the mare had just breathed her last. I shell” letonian. Clay and Morgan, backed up ng ORCHARD IM PROVEM ENTS 


assertion—certainly, and itis also aresponse to shoulder. For this Jast favor I was decid-! never forget what a ead sight it was to see 
| the little o: phan surrounded bya group of 


this propo ition. He is the gentleman who 
makes the assertion; we who represent 
defendant merely deny and call for the proof. } 

If what Joige Oaffce ailoges is true, it is time | 


the breeders are Knowing it, and [I should like | proofirom ths negative let tre affirm:tive ad- | mother telling of a favorite gray mare 


very much to see the proof. Will the judge, | 
without taking cffence, permit me to azain in- | 
timate that this is che weak par: of bis manage- 
ment of his case. Ifhe really had the facts of 
the case, be could present them as well as apy | 
body. No one doubts bis ability. 

I do not, however, wish to be nnderst 0d to be | 
&@ thick-and-thin advocate of inDreeding to an 
absurd extent. I am aware that Ii can be carried 
too far, and it may ba possible that even among 
trotting horses ithas in some iastances been 
carried too far already. Personally, although [ 
have for a good many years been a tolerably 
close observer in this field, I bave never seen an 
imatance of injurious effects from inbreeding 
where the animals mated have not possessed a 
common defect wlich has been intensified. I 
have known a g00d many cases where inbreed- 
ing had produced great speed, as in Constantine 
ana bis sister, Thorn, bat never one where it de- 
veloped apparent weakness, with the exception 
above stated 

There is a character in Wilkie Ool'ins’s nove) 


* The Moonstone,” who always, in cases of per- | 
plexity, refers to Rob'nsca Orusoe, and finds | 


something that exactly fits the case. Similarly, 
is may be, [have for a long time been in the 
habit of solving my d'f€salties in breeding prob- 
lems by referring to Onaries Darwin. On soch 
subjects he has besn my mentor, and I have 


never found my confidence in him misplaced. | 


True, some things have been discovered since 


Darwin lived, but I beliove he knew more of ani | 


mail life than a)! his contemporaries put together, 
andiIdo not find bis equal among his success- 
ors. Noother man had accumulated such an 
immense mass of facts, and no other man could 


the | assertions. 
opinions, bat what borsemen are buogertpg and | 
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Ucq iestiozabdly heis honest tn his 


thiretiag for ts the proof. Instead of calling for | 


edly grateful. 
I would never tire of listening to my 


| contention you will bave done much good ,be- legs at her bidding: how the ne!ghbors 


vance its evidence. If you can maintain your calied Janny that would stand on her hind 


cause if the ev'!l exists as you think all horsemen | would borrow this mare on account of her 


|} seid I meant anything personaly cffensive to 


are intorested in suppressing it. 
Judge Caffese errs n rupposing that in what I 


him, Personally I do not know him. I only 
knew him as the author of the articles which I 
criticised, and asI have already stated, those 
articles, though affording abuadant proof of 
scholarly qualities and written in an attractive 


speed and great road qualities; how she lost 
her first and only colt by lending her toa 
neighbor, who drove her very hard. 

It was always my ambition to get a horse 
to care for while I was going to school, and 
at 14 years of age my time came. A lady 
wanted me to care for a family horse which 





form, utterly failed to prove the contention which 
he was to advocate. 

In conclusion Judge Oaffee will kindly permit 
me to express my thanks to him for his very 
complimeai\ary mention of me in the Review. My 
only criticiem on that is thatit does me a grea; 
deal more than justice. My reference to the 
chariot race to whica be alluded was of course 


| not intended to be taken literally, although with 


the judge I was unable to see any breach of 
good morals in the conduct ol Antilochus. That 
young driver s'mply didjhis;best to win, and did it 
with an inferior team. After winning he was 
wise enough to prefer his monarch’s good will to 


the pr'z3 ne had won,and gracefuily reiingaisbed | 


it to his royal adversary. Ip this he showed that 

it was not for nothing that he was the son of the 

wisest man among the Grecian heroes. 
ICONOCLAST. 


Biddeford (Me.) Notes. 


The American trotting horse has come to 
satay. Love for the horse is bornin one, 
just the same as love for any.hing else. lt 





is acquired by constant companionshio with 
this nobleanimal. How can apy one rea- 


make as good use of the facts Le had accumu- 
lated. 


The subj*ct of inbreeding is by no means 3| gonably think that the horse will not be spent all our spare time on tte road lookirg | 
it bas been discussed fore nturiesand | Sith os as long as we are permitted to stay | for some one to race with,and many were | 


new one. 


has been practised for centuries. Darwin had | 
thought much aboutit. He had observed more |°" this carth? In every little village and 


closely probably than any other man,and hac °Very city of this broad land you will find 
read all that al! other biologists bad to say about | the horse one of the most important 
it, and was in communication wit breeders aud | topics of discussion. A favorite horse is 
scientists all over the world. It is not probable | prized almost beyond any of cur other pos- 
that any one will soon appear that understands | sessions. How often do you see mothers, 
we peng sdb — mach better thn | danghters and sons shedding tears over the 
varies Darwin did. 

hink it is in bis book on Apimals and Plants sale or loss of some favorite colt or horse 
under domestication that he discusses it, but I | that has been raised in the family. Many 
have not the volume by me and will have to qaote | Will endure great privations before they 
from memory. The conclusion he reaches is | Will part with the animal they bave learned 

that where there is no common defect inbreeding | to care for so well. 
for afew generations does not materially affect! [ shall always remember; my first experi- 
the ae cf ae —— if kept up very | ence with a horse. I was a little fellow, 

long he belicves that it will produce degeneracy. | 

Judge Uaffee I am sure will pardon me for n | caly five es 4 = — we a sme 
hering to the opinion of Charles Darwin on such | country where houses were a mile apart. 
& question as this, rather than adopting his, when | One day standing in the road barefoot there 
I say that the man never lived whose opinion on | Passed by me a@ beautifal bay mare, with 
Diologie:! questioas would be of equal weight long, flowing mane and tail, carrying a 
@ith me as tbat of the illustrious author of the | man on her back. The sight strack my boy- 
* Origin of Species.” ish fancy as being something to continually 
Jadicious inbreeding is necessary where it is| feast my eyes on. I started after the 
man and horse as fast as I could run, and 


desired to establish a type, and there is very 


| was 30 yearsold. Tome he seemed quitea 


sober men and tearful women. We brought 
the little stranger ap by hand and she would 
follow us anywhere. I had been ont to the 
stable one day to feed her, and as I 
was going into the kitchen to get some 
warm gruel I looked behind me, and there 
was the little miss with her nose at my 
coat tail,ascalm as youplease. She had 
followed me in. When she was two years 
old we started her once ina race of half- 
mile heata, and won second money against 
colts by All So, Edgemark, etc. This filly 
shortly afterwards developed a very vicious 





colt, as he had been a very valuable animal 
in his day. My sehool chum was 
| very envious of me ashe saw me coming 
down the road at quite a atiff gallop. 
The old horse, remembering his younger 
days, would stick his tail ont and his eyes 
would fiash fire. I would exarcise him 
every pleasant day, and always ask him to 
go the last piece of road up to the house as 
fast as he could. Whenever I took the lady 
of the house out fora drive she would ask 
me what I did to the old horse to make him 
take hold of the bit so fiercely and tear up 
to the house at such aclip. I gave this my 
first charge good care, and he died at the 
ripe age of 34 years. 

In the meantime my chum kept at his 
| father to buy him a horse, and one day he 
drove round to the house, his face wreathed 
in smiles, with a handsome gray mare. 
This mare was a nice, clean-built one and 
she could show about a 250 clip. She was 
very level and game. For two ye«rs we 





| the exciting brushes we had. lt was seldom 
we were beaten, and my chum said he could 
always tell how fast the mare was going by 
the size of the grin on my face. 

Oue particularly exciting time we had was 
when we were engaged to play a game of 
baseball with the boys of a neighboring 
village some ten miles away. Four of as 
started off in the afternoon about one 
| o’clock in a straight-bodied wagon with our 
| balls and bats, and we covered the disiance 
in one hour. Aiter the game, which we 
won, three of us were bound to have a horse 
race back. I can rewember the three 
| horses very plainly even to this day. One 
| Wasa tall, strongly made black horse of 
good road qualities but not much speed; 
the next a tall bay, showing much quality 
and some speed, and our little gray mare 
| with the heaviest load, as the others carried 
| only two in top baggies, seemed to have the 
| worst chance. 





| Wegot an even start, the biack first, the 


disposition, and was sold at auction in Bos- 
ton. So ended our first experience in trying 
to raise a fast colt. 

| Oace ina while a novice may raisea fast 
colt without having any knowledge of 
| breeding, but the safest plan isto take the 
| best turf papers in the country and get) 
| thoroughly posted. For myself I bave got 
| my knowledge of blood lines and the best 
way to mix them from the Horse 
BREEDER. 1 have raised a few colts and | 
| broken them for what pleasure I could get | 
out of it, without thinking of the money) 
part. What little I have had todo with) 
coltsand horses bas always brought me} 
much pleasure, and I think I expect a colt 


| 
j 


Aristos (2 273). 
| [have always been partial to Lambert 
stock, but think the advice of the BREEDER | 


thoroughbred, which surely ought to pro- 
cuce a very nice horse. 

There are other good ones that could be 
mentioned, but they will be reserved for 
some other time. Horses are selling better, 
and there has been more buying done in 
this section than for several years. The 
horse market is surely on the gain. 

GLENCOE. 


—_= 


From a Vermont subscriber we learn that 
Hillward (2.293), by Motive, will likely be 
in the stable of John Utton of Morrisville, 
Vt., this season. He is now at Farnham, 
Que., where he is being jogged. He recentiy 
stepped a quarter over the ice iu 35 seconds. 
Hillward made his record last season in a 
winning race. 








The black filly Oakland Belle, by Uakland 
Baron, was bought at the Woodard & 
Sbanklin sale by the proprietors of Oak- 
lawn Farm, Menominee, Wis. She is the 
only one of the get of Oakland Baron that 
has been trained,and she showed a mile last 
year as a two year old in 2.264. She will be 
campaigned this season. 


It is ssid that President H. M. Hanna of 
the Cleveland Driving Park Company will 
take a trip to Japan this summer, and that 





shortly whose dam is an inbred Hamble- his stable of horses, inclading Mattie Pat- | 
tonian and was bred to a standard son of | terson (2 09}), will not be campaigned this | 


year. 





It is enid that Oakland Baron (2.093) will | 


to mix the Morgans and Hambletonians| he campaigned this year after a shor:s sea- 
good. I look some day to see our 2.00 trotter son in the stud. It looks as though a brill- 
bred that way. Alcidalia (2.104) is a shining | fant lot of 210 or better performers will be 
example of that line of breeding. Glene e| 0Ut this season. 
Wilkes’s fastest colts are out of Morgan 
|/mares. Mate your good Morgan mare with 
|almost an opposite family and it will 
| produce good results. 
| 1 haven’t started out to tell what I know 
| of breeding, but we all like to think we 
know something of a horse and his breed-! 
ing. Read theturf papers and you cannot 
fail to learn something of the horse. 

Mr. Nat Kimball hasin his stable J. W. 
E,a black gelding, fall brother to Sir 
Arthar (2.173), by Coastman (2 084); dam by 








A HAED DAY'S WORK sbould tring the reward 
of a good bed for your horse. The best bed for 
the money is provided by German Peat Moss. 
QC. B. Barrett, 45 North Market street, Boston. 








Big Crops 
of Big Potatoes 
result from applying about 100 lbs of 
Nitrate of Soda 





: per acre just after the potatoes are 
Combination, by Dictator. J. W. E. took well up. Then, too, the potatoes are 
amark of 2.25; pacing last season, and as smoother and more salable. Insures 
he is only four years old, the chances of his “ fitable nein fae oailie 't 1] 
taking a much faster record are good a nay gg aye gM vcalbagnc —o 
J. W. E.is game, and a very level-headed ant 2S ee om palates See She 
horse. Another one in his stable isa two- | promis produced. Sea: for free copies 
|year-cld filly bya fall brother to Cabolla| —efore you plant to John A. Myers, 
| 2.144); dam by Redwood. This filly, which| = (°C John St.. New York. Nitrate 


he iz breaking, belongs to George L. Ma-| 
honey of Saco, and is pronounced by good 
jadges to be a likely one. 


BALFOUR, WILLIAFISON & CO. 
27 Williarn St., New York. 
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Forty years ago the advertising 
of the American Waltham 
Watch Co. made the fame oi 
Waltham watches world-wide. 
A generation has passed—F orry 
years of progress and improve- 
ment—Seven million Waltham 
watches made and sold. Now 
the company propose to adver- 
tise Waltham watches to the peo- 
ple of to-day. Watches more 
perfect than ever and far cheaper 
This trade-mark specially rec- 
omménded—the **Aiverside”’ 
will last a lifetime and is within 
| the means of every one. All 

| retail jewelers have or can get 

| this movement together with 

| any priced case in sizes for both 
| ladies and gentlemen. 
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FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL Small Fruits, Grapes, Shrubs, Climbing Plants, 


TR, oses, Evergreens, Hardy Plants, Pzonies. 


Largest and choicest collections in America, | 
BEST NOVELTIES 
Descriptive Illustrated Catalogue free. 
ELLWANCER & BARRY 
MOUNT HOPE NURSERIES, Rochester, N. Y 
AT REASONABLE PRICES Fifty-ninth Year. 
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O1ir new book of 64 paces 
(free) contains interesting 
info~mation on imwpreve 
mentand care of orcbars 
| fromgthe leading horticulturists cf America, H. E. Van Deman, George T. Powel! ano others. A 

| appoved new ideas. Tells about our specialty ‘‘ Bu-iness Trees”—the BEST Trees, Iilost::¢-s 
| our superior system of packing; we pu+rantee safs arrival aaywhere by freight. If you want ‘he 
| truth abcut varieties,—the best varieties,—'t will aselst you. Special terms toclub raisers. Ne 

better trees anywhere, ne cheaper trees At any price. 


Nurseryman to ISAAC C. ROCERS NURSERIES, 


r« Business Farmer. (Bept. P.), Dansville, New York 


BE YOUR OWN AGENT 


and Save Money. ***':{'"">: 
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mission in addition to the actual e of the article. 

this places an article beyond your reach 

but sell you vehicies and harness direct from 

our factory at wholesale prices. 

y We are the largest manufacturers of carriages 

and harness in the world selling to the consu 

merexclusively. We make 170 style f ve 

hicles, surreys, as low as #0, and 65 styles of J he) . 

ai harness. Remember that we ship our goods ~ ed 
9 “~~ Rody Tk an any tr up our Foor 
No. 191, Fancy Body Top Buggy; is compicte anywhere for examination and guarantee safe delivery, 


with side lamps, fenders, ade curtains, storm apron 
and shafts. Pr ns good as dealers se!) for gx0 


ang Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mfg. Co. 
Write at once for Illustrated Catalogue—FREE. 


W. B. Pratt, Secy, Etkhart, indiana. 
horns of your 


| “iy. BE HUMANE herd and that THORNING 


of your neighbor's herd BY USING ~~ KNIFE 
Cuts clean on ali sides, does not crush. one clipandtheh 
Descriptive circulars FREE. A. C. BROSIUS, Cochranville, Pa. 


If you start Q you have a better c 1 LU! q start 


e $50. 
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Fully Warranted. 





oo the start. 
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They work sutomatically and cannot fail of good results. K, 225-pages. 
tells all about them and a thousand other things you should know about poultry. We send 


it tor 10 cents. RELIABLE INCUBATOR & BROODER CO., Box B 69 Quincy, II). 


156 PIECES FREE 


Full-Size, for Families. 
at e. I 





There is no fake about this ; send your address 
swering this advertisement can get a Handsor 
lately free—we mean it. There is no trick,: 
nothing but what is hone nb 

tat wt any sort; everybody can 
positively will ne t 
put our paper on 





an prove all we say, the absolute TRUTH 
us 10¢. silver or LSe. stamps to cover expense of postage, mailing, addressing & packing. & we w end vo 
months free. Every one ave their choice ot Breakfast, Dinner or Tea Set Free. 


3 anhi Allis ur A ' x \ 
POPULAR FASHIONS, New York City, DePtT. 21906, P.O. Box: 


BIG NEW BERRIES 


Mammoth sweet chestnuts, Japanese plums, J 
—all nursery stock cheap. Free catalogn« 
J. H. HALE, South Glastonbury, Conn. 









A big yield of both 
profit and satisfaction 
will result if you plant 


f eds | 
ve | 
They are always the best. 


Do not accept any substi- 
tute—buy none but Ferry’s. 
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little danger in inbreeding three or four times 
pretty closely to one grest horse, provided he ts 
sound, has a sound pedigree and is a good indi- 
vidual. My belief is that it would take a grea‘ 
deal of inbreeding to Mambrino Patchen to affect 
injuriously the soundness or the stamina of the 
stock. 

I quoted Judge Caffee once before as saying 
substantially that he did not apply the term ip- 
breeding to cases in which there was at the same 
time an outeross. I attempted to point out that 
nearly 6very time where there had been inbread- 
ing there had aiso been an outcross. The vwory 
first thing to settle in any argument is the defini- 
tion of terms i am not sure now that I 


widely differ from Judge Oaffse, becanse his | 


use of the term “ inbreeding” and his explana- 
tion of it taken together are to my mind rather 
confusing. The oniy inbreeding that I know of 
where there is no ontcross is where a mare is 
bred to her sire, son or brother. Bat this is of 
such very rare occurrence that it is scarcely 
necessary to organiz© a crusade against it. It 
does not, on the average, occur once in a thou- 
sand times. 
Judge Cafiee meant anything but what he said 
when he explained the use of the term “ Inbreed- 
ing,” and with that explanation I could see very 
littie to be troubled abont. 

I must confess, algo, that I do not quite under- 
stand Jodge Os ffee’s aliusion to the “ records of 
the last few years,’ that he seems to think show 
some uncesiravie quality inthe trctters of that 
rather indefiniie period. Does he mean that 


these have becn slow horses? These we have | 
bad always with u’,and the records cf the last | 


fow years show % great deal of speed. Does he 
mean that thers have heen some quitters? 
When wasit otherwise? Does he mean that 


horses have exhibited unequal stamina? He} 


should remember that 

Order is Heaven’s first law, and this confes’t, 

Some are and must be greater than the rest 

Within ths “last few years” I have seen 
races that would have taxed the stamina of tre 
best horses that ever started in a race. I venture 
the assertion that there are today as smali a pro- 
portion of horses on the trotting track that are 
inclined “ to give it up ” as there ever were since 


| chased them till I lost sight of them in the| bay sec nd and the little gray mare bring- 
distance. | then turned to retrace my steps | ing up the rear. We held those relative pos'- 
and found that [was lost ina dense wood-' tions till within three-quarters ofa mile of 
land. After walking back sometime till I | our stopping place The rest of the road 
came toaclearing, and seeing no familiar | being one even down grade, then began 
sights, I sat down ona stumpto cry. Ina@/the strrggle for ronore. The black was 
little while a man came along and picked “soon left, not having the speed to keep 


I have no right to suppose that | 


|me up, and with some diffimlty learned 
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Owners Should Use 


GOMBAULT’S 


| Gaustic 
Salsam 


The Great French Veterinary Remedy 
A SAFE, SPEEDY AND 
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SUPERSEDES ALt CAUTERY OF FIRING 


Imposstble t. Svoduce any sccr ov blemish. Tha 
eofest best Blister ever ued. Takes the place 
of all linimenta for miid or severe action. Removee 


all Bunches or Blemishos from Horses or Cattle. 
As a HUMAN_REMEDY for Rheumatism 
Sprains, Sore Thonn. Meet itisinvaluable, ° 
e that one tablespoonfal of 
WE GUARANTEE CAUSTIC BALSAM wil! 
| produce more actual results than a whole bottle ~f 
any liniment or «Davin cure mixture ever made. 
Every bottle of Caustic Balsam so! is Warran- 


| 
| ted ta cive eati 


‘action. Price $1.50 per bottle. Sob 
| ‘ests, or sent by exprese, charges paid, with ful 
+ for its use. Send for descriptive circulara, 
| mon.als, ete, Address 
ii 3 LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO,, Cleveland, Ohio 
| MRNA LS 2 Vs 


|up with us, and about half the distance 
|the gray drew up on the bay. My 
|nerves began to tingle, the blood flowed 
| swiftly through my veins, and it seemed 
as though every one of us was strain- 
|ingour nerves as hard as the mare to 
}reach the goal first. Groups of people 
‘on the street watched us, and 

|the game little daoghter of Gray Dan, 
| by Gideon, drew away inch by inch from 
|her rival the crowd sent up a shout, 
| which showed the victory to be a popular 
;one. This little mare’s dam was by a son 
| of Dirigo, out of a mare by Old Drew. Is 
|i any wonder she was game? We felt 
; quite prond of that race, and it was taiked 


, | over for sometime afterwards. 


Our ambition would not be satisfied anti) 
| we had raised a colt from this mare, and we 


- | began to look around for a stallion to breed 
* | her to. 


Neither one of us knew Ryedyk’s 
Hambietonian from Vermont Black Hawk, 
| aud consequently we had plenty of advice 
|to breed tothisandthat one. Firally we 
agreed on a grandson of Volunteer. The last 
| threa months the mare was due to foal we 
went out to the stable every night and 
eight or ten times during the day, anxiously 
looking for the expected stranger. After 
ranning two weeks over her time, the mare 
foaled a biack roan filly which was very 
large and extremely handsome. 
Soon afier foaling it was seen the mare 
was not doing wel), and I was depatched for 
adoctor. I think I did as tall hustling as 1 


Mr. Kimball alec has a green five-year-old | 
| bay mare sired by Lambertine,son of Daniel | 
| Lambert, dam by a grandson of Diciator, | 
second dam by Brown Harry, which he) 
| thinks on form alone ought to go fast when | 
|handied. This mare is owned by Lanes, 
Bros., who are in the fancy grocery busi-| 
ness in this city. In this stable is a magnis-| 
cent son of Kremlin (2.073); dam by Jay! 
Bird ; second dam by William L.; third dam | 
| by George Wilkes; fourth dam by Danie! 
Lambert; fifth dam, thoroughbred. This | 
| colt is large,'handsome and smoothly turncd 
He has a very fine way of going, and it is! 
the intention of his owner to give him a 
| mark ext season. 
| Mr. Kimbal! isa natural-born horseman, 
and with less exporience than a good many 
he has shown by his work shat he will soma 
day ride in the front brigade. 
Mr. Frank Hooper has a yearling filly 
| that onzht nos to be passed by. Here 1: 
|onethatis a model for all lovers of hors 
| flesh. She isa cheastant in color, withthre 
| white fest and white stripe in her face. She 
| is quiet and sedate in the stable, but when 
led out by the halter she presents a sight 
| that isadelizhtto the eye. She has th- 
finish of a thoroughbred, and her clear 
Nmbs, grace!ul carriage and beautiful gal: 
impress one with her excelience at a glanc:. 
She has enormuus nostrils for a colt of he: 
age, is very wide between the eyes, and fine, | 
| tapering ears.. ' 
Her breeding, though not fashionable, i | 
extremely good. Her sire is Cumarder (2 253) | 
full brother to Charley Hogan, by Virgo! 
Hambletonian, fui! brother in blood to Mes- 
seng+r Darosc; dam by Brouz:, by Hartford, 
by Rysdyk, by Rysdyk’s Hembletonian; 
seeoud dam by Hampton, by Jnpiter, by L. 
I. Blackhawk; third dam by Rysdyk’s 
Hambletonian; fourthdam, thoroughbred. 











ever did in my life, but when we got back 





You will see this is a combinatioa of Ham- 


BUY THE BEST. 


If you w’nt the best low-down wazon you should | 
It isthe best be- | 
cause it ia made of the bert material: the best brosd- 

tired Ele tric Whee's; best seasoned white hickory | 
the best season: d | 
rear hounds are made 


buy the Klectric Handy Wagon 


exis; ail other wood parts of 
white ost. The f ont and 





from the best ange steel, which Is neater, stronger | 


ardiaev ry way Detter than woot. Well painted 
in redsni varri-ned, Extra length of reach and 
eatea long standards suyplied without additional 
cos when requested. This wago i: guararteed io 


csrry 4°00 pounds anywhere, Write the Electric | 
Wheel Company. Box 54, Quincy, Il!., for their new 
catalogy~, which fully describe this wagon. their 


' femons Electric Wheels and Biectric Feed Cookers. 





Parm Wagon for only $19.95. 
In -rder to intreduee their Low Meta! Wheels with 
Wide Tires, the Empire Yanu'acturing Company, 


| Qu ney, tll.. have pisced upon the market a Far.wer’s 
| Hepcy Wagon, so'd at thelow price of $19.95. 
| wagon is only 25 'nches high, »tted with 24 an 30- 


inch v heels, wiih four-lnch tire. 





This wagon 's wade of bert m-:eris! throughout 
and reaily costs butatrifie morethan aset of new 
wheels, and fully susranteed for one year. Cata- 
logue giving afull descripiticn will be mailed upon 
application by the Empire Manufacturing C moany, 
Quincy, Til., who also wi'l furnish metal wheels at 
low pricee, made any size and width of tire, to fit any 


axle. 


The | 


sold by all dealers. Write for 

the 99 Seed Annual—free. 

D.M.FERRY & CO.,Detroit, Mich. | Won't “sweep an avenue,” but its sere 
| | attention. These little ads. may ren 
have large rammuuttion for the isk 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO. ADKIU 











THE Doc, 


AND HOW TO BR! 

TRAIN AND KEEP H 

A DOOK of 96 pages, profasely illustrat? 
tiining special articles treating of the 
| breede, and How to Breed, Train and 

Them. Postpatd for twenty-five cants. 

WALNUT PUBLISHING CO 
Box 2144, Sostou 
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Fruit and Ornamental). 
im *Tillio he 5 i 
ms of them. 500 varieties. 


} FREICHT PREPAID. 


ae) Sample Currants 1O« 
| Catalogue q 


EWIS ROESCH 


mailed 
Free, 


Fredonia, W.: Y. 


for 





TREES & PLANIS ¥ low price. | 
LANIS Slow pres. Cats og Prec, 

Toe G:o, 4 = ry ot is0 acres, 

Box 19 4 Dauevilie; N. Y. | 


666066 


Meat smoked in a few hours wi 


th 
KRAUSERS’ LigQui 
Made from hickory. woud Ch OF SMOKE, §staoniog, when cared for with GLoss®! 


Cheaper, cleaner, | 
sweeter, and surer than the old way.’ * | Urea at tre best stadic ASK yu 
-, . Bend for “8. SK y 
circular. E, KRAUSER & BHO., Milton, P. GLOSSERINE Co , Bostou Mass. 





READY FOR SERVIC 


How +l asant it isto feel that wie 
| Care to g> for a spin, that your borse is | 





| ness. These wintry days, when your : 
lla le to become overheated by fast driv 


| that your groom bathes him with GLosses!** 









A refreshing +timulant for tired cor s 80 os 
cellent bath for a beautifai skip. It locks °° * 
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